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As an epigraph to these pretended Views 
by an Englsiwoman, the author his, with 
wonderful sagacity, chosen a line and a half 
from Akenside— ==" * 

“ But mark the judgment of experienced Time, 
Tutor of Nations!” 

which quotation, applied to a_nation of 
some fifty years old, 1s most happily descrip- 
tive of the writer and her his} experience- 
taught dicta; which are, in fact, as crude 
asthe subject is new, and as erroneous as 
the grossest partiality and disregard of 
veracity could miake them. Indeed there is 





internal evidenee.that this book is written 


by no Englishwoman, probably by no 
Englishman ; but that it is, on. the contrary, 
the prod ofa. D; 
imbued ' with bitter, gs against 
, and competent to no task but ta 
that which he has here. executed, namely, 


,the compilation of a blind and. laboured 


panegyric upon every thing transatlantic ; 
a sort of reply to Fearon, and other writers 


_ Who have spoken truth, and a cento of such 


sentiments and trash as have filled the 
colutans of the most violent newspapers for 
the last. ten years. 

The first six or eight pages will convince 


| any reader, that the opinions we entertain 


of this volume are neither severe nor mis- 
taken, What female, for instance, who 
knew nothing of sea voyages and naval 
terms, would express herself thus: 

“ We saw spouting whales, and sharks, 
and porpoises, and .all sea-monsters in 


.plenty.; for the breezes were mild,.and the 


ocean and heaven so fair and smiling, as 
might well woo all the hideous tribes of 
heige im her dark cayerns. But the 

y sight worth noticing was a lange ice- 
berg, «in latitude 43, towards the 1 most 
southern extremity of the Newfoundland 
bank. This, for the month of August, was 


_ 2 unusual object in sucha latitude.” 
these sea-monsters 


om all t sters are wonders 

to ywung travellers: who have never seen 
such sights before ; nnd, Heailon, Yoey have 
ao Sate on whee to tell wiat are usual or 
ual in certain latitudes, as our p 0 
Englishwoman does in her plat aus 
Mark, also, how this raw passenger speaks 
of landing in America :—“ we. first 
slowly entered the New York bay, with a 
80 light as just to save a calm,”— 


American; | and 
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One would think she had become quite a 
pilot in her few weeks navigation; but 
sailorship, like murder, will out: 

As if conscious of the imposition of the 
title, there is a dedication to a Mr. Wilkes, 
intended to lull suspicions by assuming the 
foreign character; but this rtise is too 
slight, and we can only say of it, that there 
is not another syHable in the whole book in 
which there is a like attempt to preserve the 
consistency of the trick, t we will have 
a second glimpse at the iceberg, in order ta 
exhibit the author in another of the Views we 
have taken of ‘him. 

“ We were leaning (quoth he) over one 
of the hatchways fn careless conversation, 
and the eyes of the captain were cast acci- 
dentally upon the iceberg, which now (the 
short twilight ‘having died away) appearéd 
a black three-pointed rock, upon the clear 
blue of the horizon. A sudden exclamation 
from Captain Staunton, caused me, and my 
fellow-passénger, to start on our feet and 
gaze as he directed. A bright flame blazed 
upon the highest point of’ the distant rock, 
One ‘of us spoke;’ we'all held our breath, 

for titmself, “after” 


own manner, some tale of hideous catamiity 
and suffering. * A few beings, or it-might 
‘be, one solitary wretch, had here survived 
his companions, and clung to this isle of 
frost, to expiré more’ slowly under ‘the 
united horrors of cold, hunger, and despair, 
A pile had been here collécted from the 
disjointed planks of the foundered vessel, . 
which was now kindled, when the first 
shades of evening afforded a hope that 
some eye from the receding véssel would 
catch the signal.’ All this passed through 
our mirids at one glance of thought. ‘The 
Captain had tated quickly to give orders 
for tacking about, and lowering a boat that 
should put off to the rock; when suddenly 
a bright star peered above the crystal, and 
hung distinct, and clear, over the distant 
pitnectee which still, for a’ while, quivered 

eath its receding rays. It was: some 
minutes before we could smile at this sud- 
den and simple explanation of an appear- 
ance, which had, a moment before, so 
highly wrought up our interest and curio- 


sity. 

This is a fair example of the trash and 
sentiment. The absurdity of all the suppo- 
sitions about a wreck, from observing a star 
twinkle on an iceberg, is truly ludicrous; 
but ludicrous -as this is, the finale is still 
more so, where*the writer not only tells 
what and how fast the ideas are that pass in 
other niinds,- but evidently plants the star. 
below the horizon when it blazed upon the 
pinnacle of the distant rock!! Our coun-, 

oman seems to know as much of the | 
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‘too, and their American peranibulators, site 
appears ‘to have equally just and distinct 
notions. Her “fellow-passengers,” she télls 
us, were “ mostly Americans,” aid “ were 
cheerful, obliging, and conversable; the 
ship excellent, her captain a weather-beaten 
veteran, a kind-hearted‘ as well as re 
rienced sailor, who looked not merely after 


ithe safety of the ship, but the comfort of 


every living being on board of her. A 
moralizer might have apostrophized capri- 
cious fortune, when he heard this old sea- 
man recount the many times he had ploughéd 
the Atlantic, and thank God that he had 
weathered every gale, without ever losing 
(to use the sailor's phrase) a single spar. “1 
haye conversed with sailors, not half the age 
of this good captain of the Amity, who had 
never made a voyage without losing a spar, 
and holding their lives in jeopardy into the 
bargain. t.is it not thus on varied 
sea of life? Some adventurers set:forth-in 
youth and hope, and brave gales and storms, 
and scud ‘by rocks and shallows with eg 
and easy’ héarts,‘ahd moor at last peacefitity 
‘in the haven of old i 


his [Uy time, but Fecal ce raypar sommes misfortune; 


“hile others, blown about at the mercy of 
the elements, their ‘helm broken, “and their 
rigging-torn, run foul of every quicksand, 
and die a thousand deaths ere they die the 
last. 4 : . 

“T observed much and often upon the 
quietness as. well as the matchléss activity 
of .the crew. No scolding on the part of 
the captain, or sulky looks on that of the 
men. By the former, authority was exer- 
cised with kindness, and (a sure ‘conse- 
quence of this) obedience was by the latter 

ielded. with good-humour and alertness. 
e.ship irideed was well named The Amity, 
for.I never heard a dispute on board her; 
save on one night, when I was the unwilling 
auditor of a dispute in the adjoining cabjn, 
which gtadually waxed to a wrangle, ‘be- 
tween. a young Scotchman, firm in the belief 
of grace and predestination, an older English- 
man, as firm in the non-belief of both articles, 
and an America, who, without agreeing 
with either, seemed ‘to keep the peacé be- 
tween both.” ’ ; 

Such is the’ frippery and pesiuites with 
‘which our amiable petticoated sage sets out, 
and teaches ust6expect what her work will 
be and is—a tismae of im pargre dm kg 
justice, and falsetiood. ‘To our minds, tliat 
falsehood is deliberate; but even should it 
‘atise from prepossessions too strong to ad- 
mit of the vision of realities,: it is still 
equally conclusive in taking fram. this pub- 
lication ail value ‘whatever. “We. shall cite 
but one passage further to demonstrate this 
{polish perversion of every thing like com- 





tyw 
heavens as of the earth; of the waters, | 


mon sense or human nature. The very 


si4 li, 


watermen of New York are, it seems, the 
most disinterested beings that ever existed 
in-the world! As the shipsa shed the 
shore, says our exquisite artist, in the co- 
louring of: Views, ‘“ mumberless little boats, 
-well_ manned with active rowers, darted 
from the different -shores, and several] 
mooritrg diong-side of our lazy vessel with 
the ery of Allwell? a dialogue ensued, 
commencing. with friendly congratulations, 
between the. crews of the boats and the 
various inhabitants of the. ship. On one 
side queries respecting the length of the 
voyage, the, weather, the winds, and the 
latest news from Europe ; on the other, the 
health of the. city, the nature of the season, 
of the harvest, the arsival and departure of 
vessels, and. a th d nameless trifles in- 
teresting to, men: returning from a distance 
. to their native shores. At the close of.the 
dialogue, one.or. other of the boatmen would 
carelessly ask if any. of the passengers 
wished to be-landed ;. but the request was 
always made in a manner which expressed 
a willingness to render a civility, rather than 
a desire to obtain employment.” 

This isa high joke: those who have had the 
pleasure of being handled by an American 
mob of land-rats and water-rats, on dis- 
embarking, on the shores of the United 
States, can best appreciate its honest truth! ! 

Seeing that little but delusion can be ex- 
pected from a book of this kind, we shall 
not deem it nec to follow its details, 
but endeavour to pick out here and there 
an extract in which our readers may, with 
care, gather ing that may be ccre- 
dible, and reject the 


‘ distottions of the 
author. A visit to Joseph Buona 





af. 
fords us one of the most likely hopes of this 
description. ‘ f 


landed at Bordentown on the | 


Jersey shore, and “ walked forward tothe 
- residence of the Ex-King. It is a pretty 
villa, commanding a fine prospgct of the 
river; the soil around it is unproductive ; 
but a step removed from the pine-barren ; 
the pines, however worthless as they ma 
be, clothe the banks pleasantly enough, and, 
altogether, the place is cheerful and pretty. 


’ En m the lawn, we found the 
Taina tice. of the Ameriean forest, mag- 
nolias, kalmias, &c. planted taste un- 
party tan cw ese lyr vgearinpin here 
a ere shadowed, .the green carpet upon 
which the white miansion - stood. - advenc- 
ing, we were now faced at all corners by 
gods and goddessesin naked,—I cannot say 
majesty, for.they were, for the most part, 
clumsy gnough. The late General Moreau, 
a few years since, accdfding to the strange 

_ revolutions of wi mn’ Europe, a 
ful resident in this svery neighbour- 

re-crotéed: 


and who the Atlantic. to 
seek his death in the battle which sent 
hete, as an exile, the t of the French 


tribe of dogs and lions to 

_ which I have seen scattered up 
through the surrounding farms. 
these dumb Cerberuses are sitting at 


Two of 
this 


moment on either side of a neighbouring 





; gontioman's door, and'the children of the 
amily use them as hobby-horses. ‘Truly, 
the amusement of the child has often less 
folly in it than that of the man; the child 
rides the hobby, while the hobby too often 
rides the man; and then, if ambition be 
the hobby he chooses, the man rides down 
his- fellow-creatures. Happy the country 
where, without iron laws, all men are a 
check upon each other! I thought this 
when I entered the house of the brother of 
Napoleon. 

“Until the entrance of the count, who 
was superintending the additions yet mak- 
ing to the house, we employed ourselves in 
considering the. paintings and Canovas, of 
which last we found a small but interesting 
collection. It consists chiefly of busts of 
the different members of the Buonaparté 
family. The similar and classic outline 
prevailing in all is striking, and has truly 
something imperial in it. As these were the 
first works of this Italian Phidias that I had 
met with, I regarded them with much curi- 
osity. There are two small pieces of most 
exquisite workmanship—-a naked infant (the 
little King of Rome), tying on a cushion, 
which yields to the pressure of one of the 
feet with a truth that mocks the marble. I 
remember a child in the same attitude in 
a much-prized Reubens, from which my 
first thought was that the sculptor had caught 
his idea; but, studying the same nature, 
genius is often original when vulgar criti- 
cism suspects the con >, the same 
thought has been elicited from minds that 
never had communication, and this not 
once, but repeated times.* There was an- 
other yet more lovely figure of a girl caress. 
ing a greyhound. t softness and deli- 
cacy wrought out of such rude materials! 
‘It is presumptuous for one so little skilled 
to venture upon the remark, yet I have al- 
ways felt my eye offended by the too-glaring 
whiteness of modern.,seulpture; perhaps 
the mellowing hand of Time is as necessary 
for the marble as the canvas. Turning to 
look at David’s portent of Napoleon cross- 
ing the Alps, I was greatly disappointed 
with the expression of the young soldier ; 
the horse has far more spirit than the rider, 
who sits carelessly on his steed, a handsome 
beardiess boy, pointing his legions up the 
beetling crags,as though they were some 
easy steps into a drawing-room. Such, at 
least, was my impression. Count Survillier 
(he wears this title, perhaps, to save the 
awkwardness of Mr. Buonaparté), soon 
came to us from his workmen, in an old 
coat, from which he had, barely shaken off 
the mortar, and,—-a sign of the true gentle- 
man;---made no apologies. -His air, figure, 
and address, have the character of the Eng- 
lish country. “gr beg ae unaffected, 


and pac mt, but pe s combini 
:more mildness' and suavity. Were. it a 


* This phrase alone would cause us to sus- 
pect that the writer is an American; but it is 





t beyond a doubt at page 156, where, after 
}dezatingte defeat of the British fleet on 
£rie, with all the American exaggerations, 


our Englishwoman adds, “ [dwell on this splen- 





did engagement with pleasure.” —Ev. 
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that his figure is. too thick-set, I should, 
perhaps, say,- that he had still more the 
-character ef.an American, in whom, I 
think, the last-enumerated qualities of mild- 
ness.and suavity are oftener. found than in 
our ‘countrymen. His face is fine, and 
bears so close a resemblance to that of his 
more-distinguished brother; that it was dif- 
ficult at the first glance to decide which of 
the busts’ in'the apartment were of him, 
and which of Napoléon.. The expression of 
the one, however, is much more benign- 
ant; it is, indeed, exceedingly pleasing, 
and: prepares you for the ammable senpi- 
ments which appear in his discourse. The 
plainness and urbanity of his manners, for 
the first few moments, suspended pleasure in 
surprise ; and even afterwards, when, smil- 
ing at myself, I thought, And what did I 
expect:to see? I could not still help ever 
and anon acknowledging that I had not 
looked to see exactly the man I saw. [I felt 
most strangely the contrast between the 
thoughts that were fast travelling through my 
brain, of battles and chances, ambition and 
intrigues, crowns and sceptres,—the whole 
great drama of the brother’s life passing be- 
fore me,—-I felt most strangely the contrast 
between these thoughts and the man I was 
conversing with. He discoursed easily on vari- 
ous topics, but always with much quietness 
and modesty. He did and said littlein the 
French manner, though he always = the 
language, understanding English, he said, 
but imperfectly, and not speaking it at all. 
He rexpressed a curigsity to become ac- 
quainted with our liying poets ; but com- 
plained that he found them difficult, and 
inquired if there was not often a greater 
obscurity of style than in that of our older 
authors ; I found he meant those of: Queen 
Anne’steign. In speaking of the members 
of his family, he carefully avoided titles; 
it was mon five Ne ma seur Hortense, 
&e. He walked us round his improve- 
ments in-doors and out. WhenI observed 
upon the amusement he seemed to find in 
beautifying his little villa, he replied, that 
he was happier in it than he had ever found 
himself in more bustling scenes. He ga- 
thered a wild flower, and, in presenting it 
to me, carelessly drew a comparison between 
its minute beauties and the pleasures of 
private life; contrasting those of ambition 
and power with the more gaudy flowers of 
the parterre, which look better at a dis- 
tance than upon a nearer approach. He 
said this so naturally, with a manner so 
simple, and accént so mild, that it was 1m- 
possible ‘to ste in it attempt’ at display of 
any kin... Understanding that I was a 
foreigner, he hoped that I was as much 
pleased with the country as he was; 0b- 
served, that it was a country for the many, 
and not for the few; which gave freedom to 


all, and power to’ none; in which haypiness 
might better be found than any other, and 
‘in whith he was ‘well pleased that his lot was 
now’ cast: © 


“ The character of this exile seems to be 
much marked for humanity and benevo- 
lence. He is peculiatly attentive to suffer- 
ers of his own nation—-I mean of France ; 





. [iss careful to provide work for the pooret 
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emigrants; and to others affords lodging, 
and often money to a considerable amount. 
His kindness has, of’ course, been imposed 
upon, in some cases so flagrantly that he is 
now learning circumspection, though he 
does not'suffer his humanity to be chilled. 
This 1 learned from his American neigh- 
bours. I left Count Survillier, satisfied that 
Nature had formed him for the character he 
now wears, and that Fortune had rather 
spited him in making him the brother of the 
ambitious Napoleon. 

It may be remembered, that this residence 
of Count Joseph was soon afterwards burnt. 
The author states, that “ his Canovas were 
mostly saved, all indeed except three, but 
they were among the most valued ; his pic- 
tures also and matiy of his books; still, 
however, the loss was considerable; and if 
it be true, that this included some family 

apers of importance, perhaps irreparable. 
ite entered his gates, returning from Phila- 
delphia, just as the roof fell in: all the 
neighbourhood was collected, and men and 
women striving, at the hazard of their lives, 
to save his property from the flames; he had 
himself to call them, and even to force them, 
from the walls. The Count seems to have 
been somewhat amazed by the honesty of 
his republican neighbours; and they, 1 am 
told, were no less amazed at his amaze- 
ment.” 

“As we might be thought remiss critical 
demonstrators, were we not to find some 
view of society and manners in America to 
detach as a imen of this ication, 
we take the following : KS 
’ “Qn arriving at a tavern in this country, 
you excite no kind of sensation, come how you 
will. The master of the house bids you good- 
day, and you walk in; breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, are prepared at stated times, towhich 
you must generally contrive to accommodate. 
There are seldom more hands than enough 
to a Sarg, the necessary work ; you are not 
therefore beset by half-a-dozen menials, 
imagining your wants, before you know 
them yourself; make them known however, 
and, if they be rational, they are generally 
answered with tolerable readiness, and I 
have invariably found with perfect civility. 
One thing I must notice, that you are never 
any where charged for attendance. The 
servant is not your’s, but the inn-keeper’s ; 
no demands are made upon you, except by 
the latter; this saves much trouble, and in- 
deed is absolutely necessary in a house 
where the servant’s labour is commonly too 
valuable to be laid at the mercy of every 
whimsical traveller; but this arrangement 
originates in another cause, the republican 
habits and feelings ‘of the community. I 
honour the pride which makes a man un- 
willing to sell his personal service to a fel- 
low-creature; to come tind go at the beck 

of another,—is it not natural that there 
should be some unwillingness to do this? 

It is the last trade to which an American, 
man or woman, has recourse ; still some 
must be: driven to.it, particularly of the lat- 
ter sex; but she always assumes with you 
the manner of an equal. Ihave never, in 
‘this country, hired “the attendance of any 
but native Americans ; and never have met 
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with an uncivil word, but I could perceive 

that neither would one have been taken; 

honest, trusty, and proud, such is the 

American in service; there is a character 

here which all who can appreciate it will 

respect. ; 

“ At Rochester we dismissed our wag- 

gon ; and the following morning, between 

three and four o’clock, once again seated in 

the regular stage, struck westward to the 

Niagara river. It was not, I assure you, 

without some silent alarm, that, on leaving 

Rochester, we crossed by starlight the tre- 

mendous bridge, for the purpose of opening 

the mail at Carthage. 

“ The mode in which the contents of the 

post-bag are usually distributed through the 

ess populous districts had often before 

amused me. I remember, when taking a 
cross cut in’a queer sort of a caravan, bound 

for some settlement on the southern shore 

of Lake Erie, observing, with no small 
surprise, the operations of our charioteer, 
a paper flung to the right hand, and anon a 
paper flung to the left, where no sight or 
sound bespoke the presence of human be- 
ings. I asked if the bears were.curious of 
news; upon which I was informed, that 
there was a settler in the neighbourhood, 
who ought to have been on the look-out, or 
some of his children for him. ‘ But when I 
don’t find them ready, I throw the paper 
under.atree ; and I warrant you they'll 
look sharp enough to find it; they’re always 
curious of news in these wild. parts ;’ and 
curious enough they seemed, for not a cabin 
did-we pass that a newspaper was not flung 
from the hand of. this enlightener of the 
wilderness. Occasionally making a halt at 
some solitary dwelling, the post-bag and 
its guardian descended together, when, if 
the assistance of the former, who here acted 
as postmaster, could be obtained, the whole 
contents of the mail were discharged upon 
the ground, and all hands and eyes being 
put in requisition, such letters as might be 
addressed to the surrounding district were 
scrambled out from the heap; which, be- 
ing then again scrambled together, was 
once more shaken into the leathern recep- 
tacle, and thrown into the waggon ; but it 
sometimes happened, that the settler was 
from home. On one occasion, I remember, 
neither man, woman, nor child, was to be 
found ; the stage-driver whistled and hal- 
looed, walked into the dwelling, and through 
the dwelling, sprang the fence, traversed 
the field of maize; and shouted into the 
wood ; but all to no purpose. Having re- 
sumed his station, and set his horses in mo- 
tion, I inquired how the letters were to find 
their destination, seeing that we were car- 
rying*them along with us, heaven knew 
where? . ‘ Oh! they'll keepin ‘the country, 
any: how; it is likely, indeed, they may go 


the states; this has happened. sometimes ; 
but it is a chance but they get to Washing- 


straight course, aew,» and be safe here 
again this day twelvemonth may be, or two 
years at farthest.’ ’ 

« At Carthage we found the pogt-master, 


down the Ohio, and make a short. tour of 


ton at last; and then they'll commence a 


515 


clatter against his doer and wooden wails, 
he made his appearance with acandle, and, 
according to custom, the whole contents of 
the mail were discharged upon the floor. 
The poor Carthaginian rubbed his eyes, as 

he took up one letter after another from the 

heap before him ; but his dreams seemed , 
still uponhim, ‘ Not aletter can I see,’ he 

exclaimed, as he +g rubbed his eyes, 

and snuffed his candle. ‘ Friend, lend me- 
your eyes, or you may just take the whale 

load away with you.” ‘Tam none of the 
best at decyphering hand-writing,’ replied. 

the. driver. ‘Why then I must call my 

wife, for she is as sharp as a needle.’ The 

wife was called, and in gown and cap soon 

made her appearance ; the candle and the 
papers placed in the middle, wife, husband, 
and driver, set about decyphering the hie- 
roglyphics ; but, that the wife had the cha-, 
racter of being as sharp as a needle, I should 
have augured ill of the labours of this trium- 
virate. Whether right or’ wrong, how- 
ever, the selection, was soon made, and. 
the budget once again committed to the 
waggon.’ : 

This series of pictures will, we trust, suf-. 
fice: it exhibits, in the blessed country of 
the author’s adoration, taverns without com-, 
fart ; servants without service ; the wants of 
travellers supplied or not supplied, as the 
caprice of menials may determine their ra-- 
tionality.; republican feelings, which cannot 
keep their possessors, from servitude, but ~ 
render them impudent and proud in their 
station ; an “ amusing” mode of ‘corducting 
one of the greatest enjoyments of civilized 
life, namely, the transaction of business and’ 
the interchange of intelligence among per- 
sons at a distance from each other ; and a 
number of other features of the perfection 
of society in this “ land of the leal.” 


We shall -trouble’ our readers no more 
with this encomiastic farrago, except‘to no- 
tice, that at page.254 there is one of the 
most infamous libels upon Colonel Proctor 
that was ever penned — that instead . of 
Views of American Manners, three-fourths 
of the volume are occupied with long-winded 
histories of the various provinces, and with 
aecounts of the late war, in the teeth. of Mr. 
James’s. irrefragable fs of. their utter 
falsehood, and in which the only novelty is 
the following, worthy of the rest, and of 
serving for our conclusion :— ; 

* During the war, when a body of: Ame- 
rican militia had repulsed a party of inva- 
ders, and were pursuing them to their ships, 
the commanding officer: suddenly. called 
them from the pursuit. A citizen, surprised 
and irritated at the order, séeing the possi- 
bility of cutting off the retreat of the enemy 
reproachfully observed, that ‘ere they could 
gain their boats, two-thirds might be dead, 
or prisoners. ‘ True,’ calmly replied, the 
other, having first enforced the order for 
retreat ; ‘ we might possibly, with the loss of a 
dozen men, have deprived the enemy of some 
hundreds, but what would have been the dozen ? 
—-sons, husbands, fathers, and useful. citizens. 
And what would have been the hundreds ?-— 

ing for hire. Which loss in'the ba- 

















very naturally, fast asleep; after much: 


men fight 
lance had weighed the heavier ?” 


416. 
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LORD BYRON’S DON JUAN. 
‘ Cantos iii. iv. and v, 

To gratify such of our readers as may be 
curious to learn the subsequent fate of 
Haidée and her ‘lover, after they were sur- 
prised by the incensed pirate, as related in 
our last Number, we ave been induced to 
make the following addition to our Review. 

The catastrophe then hurries on. Lam- 
bro cocks his pistol to shoot Juan. 


“ It has a strange quick jar upon the ear, 
That cocking of a pistol, when you know 
A moment more will bring the sight to bear 
Upon. your , twelve yards off, or so; 
A gentlemanly distance, not too near, 
If you have gota former friend for foe ; 
But after being fired at once or twice, 
The ear becomes more Irish, and less nice.”’ 
Haidée interposes, but her lover is cut 
down, made prisoner, and dispatched to 
form one among the of slaves in 
Lambro’s galley ; while her fate is still more 
tragicals— 
“ A vein had burst, and her sweet lips’ pure 
dyes ran o’er ; 
Were dabbled with the deep blood which 
And her-head droop’d as when the lily lies 
* O’ereharg’d with rain: her summon’d 
Theis lady to ber couch with gush 
eir to her couch wi ing eyes ; 
Of herbs and cordials they produg’d their 


store 
But she defied all means they could employ, 
Like one life could not hold, nor deatit destroy. 


Days lay abe in that state unchang’d, though 


i, 

With nothing livid, still her lips were red ; 
She wee pulse, but death seem’d absent 
. ’ 

No hideous sign proclaim’d her surely dead ; 
Corruption came not in each mind to kill 
’ All 3 to look upon her sweet face bred 
New thoughts of life, for it seem’d full of soul, 
She adi pe ergs earth could not claim the 

whole.”’ 


Insensibility and phrenzy soon terminate 


her career. 
“ She died, but not alone ; she held within 
A second principle of life, which might 
Have dawn’ a fair and sinless child of sin; 
But clos’d its little being without light, 
And went down to the grave unborn, wherein 
Blossom and bough lie wither’d with one 
blight; . 
Jn vain the dews of Heaven descend above 
The bleeding flower and blasted fruit of love. 


Thus lived---thus died she ; never more on her 

Shall sorrow light, or shame. She was not 

T years the i wepat 
or moons inner 

Which colder hearts endure till they ate taid 

in earth ; her days and pleasures were 

but delightful---such as had not staid 

with her destiny ; but she sleeps well 

By the sea-shore, whereon she to dwell. 

‘Tlf lp We pow all Begslate and bare, 
Its dwellings down, its tenants away ; 
nent Ben et eae nak Siakior’s. grave is fare] 


there, 
And ’ outward tells of human ; 
¥e could net. where lies a thing so fair, 
No stone is there to show, no ue to say 


What was ; no dirge, except the seas, 
Monees ver the beauty ofthe Cyclades. 








But many a Greek maid in a loving 
Sighs o’er her name ; and many an islander 
With her sire’s story makes the night less long; 
Valour was his, and beauty dwelt with her; 
If she loved rastily, her life paid for wrong---” 


Having cited the best parts of the 3rd 
and 4th cantos, we shall, we trust, be ex- 
cused for not going at any length into the 
objectionable matter of the 5th. The pr: 
riency of the former might be overlooked, 
but the taint of the last is’ of a disgusting 
character. Lord n trifles with the 
censures cast upon him for indecency, but, 
without being grave or severe on the ques- 
tion, we would wish him candidly to ask 
his own heart if it is not in bad taste. 

Juan and his fellow-captives, a company 
of Italian onde and an Englishman, are 
carried to Constantinople. 

“The wind swept down the Euxine, and the wave 
Broke foaming o’er the blue Symplegades ; 
*Tis a grand sight from off ‘ the Giant’s Grave’ 
To watch the progress of those rolling seas 

Between the Bosphorus, as they lash and lave 

Europe and Asia, you being quite at ease ; 
There’s not a sea the passenger e’er pukes in, 
se up more dangerous breakers than the 

uxine. 


’Twas a raw day of Autumn’s bleak beginning, 
When nights are equal, but not so the days ; 
The Parce then cut short the further spinning 
Of seamen’s fates, and the loud tempests raise 
The waters, and repentance for past sinni 
In all, who o’er the great deep take ‘their 


ways: 
They vow to amend their lives, and yet they 
don’t ; [won’t. 
Because if drown’d, they can’t---if spar’d, they 
A crowd of shivering slaves of every nation, 
And age, and sex, were in the market ranged : 
Each bevy with the merchant in his station : 
Poor creatures! their good looks were sadly 


© 
All save the blacks seem’d jaded with vexation, 


From friends, and home, and freedom far | 


estranged ; 

The negroes more philosophy display’d--- 
Used to it, no doubt, as eels are to be flay’d.” 

The account of the actors is rather dull, 
being a mere paraphrase of long newspaper 
details which appeared a few years ago; 
and, indeed, the poem lags much through- 
out thi$ canto, and is more unconnectedly 
digressive. For instance there is an account 
ofan officer assassinated at Rome, which is 
brought in head and shoulders, merely, as 
it seems, to afford the noble author an oc- 
casion to assert his sceptical and unsettled 
principles. He tells us, when the corpse 
was in his presence, 
TI gaz’d (as oft = have gaz’d the 


same 
To try if I could wrench aught out of death 
Whic' yoone confirm, or shake, or make a 


’ 





But it was alla mystery. Here we are, [lead, 
And there we go :---but where ? five bits of 

Or three, or two, or one, send very far ! 
And is oe blood, then, form’d but to be 


Can every element our elements mar ? 
And Siar Onenipr-~ five live—and we 


more ; 
We, whose minds comprehenid all iho ? No 
But let us to the story as before.” 
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AND. .: 


teneaedoae 
We have stated our reasons for not going’ 
mhinutely into the conclusion of this poem, 
and shall only observe, that Juan and his 
English comrade are purchased for the sul- 
tan’s favourite wife, to whom the former 
roves a Joseph, and the sultan visits his 
aram just in time to interrupt their téte-2 
téte, when it is assuming a more amorous 
aspect. In the pages allotted to this de- 
scription, there is but little to approve even 
in the light of description or pdetry. We 
can hardly find a few brief quotations, the 
beauty ‘or the absence of obscene allusion’ 
in which entitle them to a place in our 
columns. ‘The difference between the tears 
of men and women is brief and terse. 
Juan has burst into a passion of grief, and 
it is said of the sultana, 


“ She was a good deal shock’d ; not shock’d at 











tears, 

For women shed and use them at their liking ; 
But there is something when man’s eye appears 
Wet, still more disagreeable and striking : 
A woman’s tedr-drop melts, a man’s half sears, 
Like molten lead, as if you thrust a pike in 
His heart to force it out, for (to be shorter) 

To them ’tis a relief, to us a torture.” 


Her fury is also well painted :— 
“ Her rage was but.a minute’s, and ’twas well—~ 


A moment’s more had slain her ; but the © 


while 
It lasted *twas like a short glimpse of hell: 
Nought’s more sublime than energetic bile, 
Though horrible to see yet grand to tell, 
Like ocean warring ’gainst a rocky isle ; 
And the deep passions flashing through her form 
Made her a beautiful embodied sterm.” 


We shall close with the picture of Turkey, 
and of its monarch, which is executed im 
the writer’s facetious manner :— 


“ His highness was a man of solemn port, 
Shawl’d to the nose, and bearded to the eyes, 
Snatch’d from a prison to preside at court, 
His lately bowstrung brother caus’d his rise ; 
He was as good a sovereign of the sort 
As any mention’d in the histories 
Of Cantemir, or Knolles, where few shine 
Save Solyman, the glory of their line. 


He went to mosque in state, and said his prayers 
With more than ‘ Oriental scrupulosity ;” 
He left tohis vizier all state affairs, 
And show’d but little royal curiosity : 
I know not if he had domestic cares— 
No process prov’d connubial animosity ; 
Four wives and twice five hundred maids unseen 
Were rul’d as calmly asa christian queen. , 


If now and then there happen’d a slight slip, 
Little was heard of cri or crime ; 

The story scarcely pass’d a lip--- 
The sackand sea had settled all in time, 

From which the secret nobody could rip ; 
The Public knew no more than does 


rhyme ; 
No scandals made the daily press a curse-+- 
Morals were better, and the fish no worse. 


He saw with his own eyes the moon was round, 
Was also certain that the earth was ’ 

Because he had j *d fifty miles and found 
No sign that it was circular any where; 

His‘empire also was without a bound : 

ae Senge yee a 
y rebel pachas, and encroac' giaours, 

But then they never came to ‘the Seven 

Towers ;’ 
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Except in shape of envoys, who were sent 
To lodge there when a war broke out, ac- 

, cording 
To the true law of nations, which ne’er meant 
Those ——— who have never had a 


sword in 

Their dirty diplomatic hands, to vent —. 
Their spleen in making strife, and safely 

‘ wording 

Their lies, tal dg despatches, without risk or 

The singeing of a single inky whisker. 2 


He had fifty daughters, and four dozen sons, 

Of whom all such as came of age were 
stow’d, 

The former in a palace, where, like nuns 
They liv’d tillsome Bashaw was sent abroad, 

When.she, whose turn it was, wedded at once, 
Sometimes at six years old---though this 
* ~~" seemsodd, 

*Tis true ; the reason is, that the Bashaw 

Must make a present to his sire in law. 


His sons were kept in prison, till they grew 
Of years to fill a howstring or the throne, 
One or the other, but which of the two 
Could yet be known unto the Fates alone ; 
Meantime the education they went through’ 
Was princely, as the proofs have always 
shown : 
So that the heir apparent still was found 
No less deserving to be hang’d than crown’d.’”’ 
We have only once more to repeat, that 
the admirers of the poetry in the first two 
cantos of this story will be disappointed in 
the last three, which have more than the 
offences of their precursors without their 
tedeeming qualities. 





A Chemical and Medical of the Pro- 
perties of the Mineral Waters of Buxton, 
Matlock, Tunbridge Wells, Harrogate, 
Bath, Cheltenham, Leamington, Malvern, 
and the Isle of Wight. By Charles Scu- 
damore, M.D. 8vo. 

It is no part of our plan to notice works 
that are altogether medical, and exclusively 
addressed to the members of that profes- 
sion;—the written labours of the sons of 
Fsculapius find their appropriate censure 
and commendation in Reviews and Jour- 
nals, that are established for the diffusion 
of medical knowledge ;—and, indeed, many 
of the subjects that deeply interest the phy- 
sician and surgeon, are but little adapted to 
the comprehension, and still less to the taste 
and delicacy, of the general reader, The 
present work is intended for a more exten- 
sive circulation ;—it contains new and im- 
portant matter that will be appreciated by 
the professors of the healing art ;—from the 
correct analyses of the most celebrated mi- 
neral springs, it becomes highly acceptable 
to the philosophic chemist, and also furnishes 
the invglid with sound advice and salutary 
cautions for the management of his health, 
during a course of these remedies. The 
different, waters enumerated in the title 
page, are treated by Dr. Scudamore ac- 
cording to the following judicious arrange- 
ment +A general description is first given, 
which comprises an account of the locality/ 
in which the mineral spring is found, 
ther with the situation and climate of tre! 
Surrounding gountry, and endeavourg, by 
geological science, or the knowledge of ‘the | 





strata through which it passes, to’ trace its 
peculiar impregnations. The natural tem- 
perature and specific gravity are next re- 
corded ; and such sensible qualities as may 
be detected by the smell or taste are p&rti- 
cularly noted. When these general proper- 
ties of the water have been ascertained, the 
chemical analysis follows, and exhibits the 
gaseous products and solid substances that 
are contained in a definite quantity of the 
fluid. ‘The medical history is next discussed, 
which shows the operation of the water on 
the animal system, and points out the 
diseases in which it may be successfully 
employed, according to the authority of 
eminent physicians, and from the experience 
of the author ;—and, finally ,ample directions 
are given for the necessary preparations 
before a course of the water is commenced, 
the dietetic regimen during its continuance, 
the manner of increasing the dose, and the 
length of time it ought to be pursued. 

Dr. Scudamore, in conjunction with Mr. 
Garden, investigated the contents of the 
Bath waters, and their united labours have 
contributed some valuable additions to the 
analysis of these hot springs, by establish- 
ing the presence of magnesia, which had 
been overlooked by Mr. R. Phillips. When 
we’ consider the component parts of the 
Bath water, we are naturally surprised that 
substances of so little energy, and in such 
minute quantities, should produce such 
powerful effects on the constitution, when 
taken internally; but this wonder excites a 
suspicion, that our present means of inves-: 
tigation are inadequate to detect the subtile 
combinations that are concocted by the 
agency of heat and intense pressure in these 
subterraneous caverns, that, “‘ There are 
more things in heaven and earth, than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy.” In the. vege-. 
table and er kingdoms, the samé un- 
solved mystery prevails; there are no re- 
agents that can detect any peculiar princi- 
pe which renders ipecacuanha emetic, gam- 

oge cathartic, or the juice of the poppy 


'somniferous. The nicest chemical scrutiny 


is unable to unfold what gonstitutes the 
poison of the viper the cotitagion of small 
pox, or the fatal venom th@t resides in the 
saliva of a rabid animal, Perhaps the time 
may arrive, although in bur own opinion it is 
very far distant, wh¢n the boundaries of 
chemical science will become sufficiently 
enlarged, to enable us to comprehend the 
arcana that are elaborated in the bowels of 
the earth; but, till that period shall occur, 
it will certainly be more prudent to confide 
to an attentive observation of the effects: 
roduced op the living system by the dif-| 
ferent mineral waters, than to,calctilate their | 
operation from their apparent contents. 
To give extracts from an important work! 
like the present, would only exhibit a mu- 
tilated specimen of its well-arranged con-| 
tents; to be duly estimated, the book itself} 
me be perused: -it is, however, impos-) 
ible to conclude this summary a¢count of 
Dr. Scudamore’s volume, without bestow-. 
ing considerable praise on the laborious ac-' 
curacy of its contents, and strongly recom- 
mending it to the notice of the valetudina- 
tian and medical practitioner. ia 


The Student's’ Manual; or; An to 
the English Dictionaries, seg tt ante 
gical and explanatory Vocabulary ords 

derived from the Greek. v 

Tuts is an eighteenpenny book: if it had 
been an eight shilling one, we should have 
had hardly an objection to it: The idea i$ 
excellent, the plan useful, the execution 
good, and the information necessary. We 
know nothing of its origin nor of its author, 
but have no ‘hesitation in bestowing our 
hearty praise upon both; and, in ating 
our opinion, that the main thing ef which 
the design stands in need, -is éxtension: 
The preface states, that the work was “ ori- 
ginally compiled for the use’of a yoiing 
female relative, and is now,published with 
the hope of being generally- useful ; more 
especially to young ladies, whose mode of 
education precludes them from a knowledge 
of Greek, and consequently to whom the 
etymological knowledge’ in Jobnson’s Dic- 
tionary is inaccessible; that is, as far as it 
relates to the Greek language, whence our 
own has derived’ almost all its scientific 
words. To form a correct idea of things it 
is necessary to have a correct. knowledge of 
words by whith things are designated ; and 
this is best obtained by an acquaintance with 
etymology.” 

Every/reader not deeply imbued with 
classical learning must have felt the want of 
‘that which this publication is calculated to 
supply; and we will, without fear of being 
reproached by them for recruiting, add a 
strong auxiliary muster to the y ladies 


4vhom the author asks to enlist. e ma- 
nual is divided into two parts; the first, 
having the words arranged under distinct 


heads; and the second, an alphabetical ar- 

rangement, together with such words as 

could not be classed. 

It will seem almost ridiculous to exem- 
plify a work like this by quotation, but still 
we hope that a few selections may not only 
show its fashion, but even please in reading. 
Of the first division take the following spe- 
cimens : 

«BIOS, life. 

“ AmpuiBious, amphi, both. A ferm 
plied to animals that live in two elements, 
air and water. : 

“ Biographer, bios, life; grapho, to write. 
One who relates the actions-of particular 

ersons. 

“ Cenobite, kainos, common. Monks who 
live in common society. 

«:Lychnobites, luchnos, a candle. One that 
does his business by night, and sleeps by 
eer do * Bi eee 


¢ ORAL, ‘to generate. 


“ HyproceEn, udor, water. A gas so named, 
because with oxygen it produces water. 

“ Oxygen, orus, an acid. ' A gas so called, 
on account of the property it possesses, 
of changing a great number of substances 
with which it unites into the state of acid. 
Vital air.” 
It is thus that the words. compounded 





from one root are placed together in a clear 
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and intelligent manner. Of the second, or 
alphabetical division, the examples are 
equally terse: 


“Catastrophe, s. from kate, against, and 
which pro- |: 


, toturn. The change 
duces the final event in a dramatic poem; 
it usually means an unkappy conclusion. 


“ Catechism, s.. A form of instruction by 


“ 


“ 
n 


z 


* to-ex 


question-and answer. The word is form- 
ed of kata, from side to side, and echeo, to 
sound, in allusion to the noise made in 
this sort of exercise, or to the zeal and 
earnestness with which things are to be 
inculcated into the minds of learners. 
Category, s.. from kata, according to, and 
to speak. A distinct arrangement. 
e adjective categorical is applied to 
what is precise, as a categorical answer. 
mn * * * * * 
Climax, s. from climar, a gradation A 
figure of speech, wherein the word or ex- 
pression which ends the first member of a 
period begins the second, and so on; so 
that every member will make a distinct 
sentence, taking its rise from the next 
foregoing, till the argument and period be 
beautifully finished; as in the following 
instance: ‘ After we have practised good 
actions awhile, they become easy; and 
when ‘they are easy, we begin to take 
pleasure in them; and when they please 
us, we do them frequently; and by fre- 
“quency of acts, a thing grows into a habit, 
and confirmed habit 1s a second kind of 
nature; and so far as any thing is natural, 
so far it is necessary; and we can hardly 
do otherwise; nay, we do it many times 
when we do not think of it.’ Dr. Tillotson, 
* ” *« * * * 


Cyclopedia, s. from kuklos, a circle, and 
paideia, instruction. A course of the 
sciences. 
* * * . * * 
Dilemma, s. from dis, twice, and /e-emma, 
an argument, An argument consisting of 


two or more propositions, so disposed, | 


that grant which you will of them, you 
will be pressed by the conclusion ; as in 
the following celebrated dilemma. ‘A 
youth named Evathlus, engaged with Pro- 
ras to learn dialecti¢s, upon condition 

that he should pay him a large sum of 
money the first cause he pleaded, in case 
he gaimed thesame, Evathlus, when fully 
instructed, refused to pay the condition. 
Protagoras brings his action, arguing thus : 
£You must Pay the money however the 
cause go, for if I gain, you must pay in 
consequence of the sentence, as being cast 
in the cause; and if you gain it, you must 
pay in pursuance of our covenant.’ £ Nay,’ 
vathlus retorts, ‘ which way soever the 
cause is decided, you will have nothing; 
for if I prevail, the sentence gives it that 
nothing is.due; and if J lose, then there is 
nothing due by the covenant,’ It is said 
that the court, unable to decide in favour 
of either party, ordered them to appear an 
hundred years afterwards, to recejye judg- 
ment,’ e word is now commonly used 
a difficult or doubtful choice ; a 


vexatious alternative. 
vad * a ? * * +. 
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“ Druid, s. from drus, an oak. A name 


ven to ‘the priests among the Ancient 
ritons, because the woods were the place 


‘of their residence. ‘ But it is hard,’ says 


a writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 

“to imagine how the Ancient Britons 

should come to speak Greek ;’ and he de- 

rives Druid from the old British words, 

dru or derw, oak, and hud, incantation ; 

which is the most probable supposition. 
* 


“ Empiric, s. from empeirikos, one who makes 


experiments. One who practises the heal- 
ing art upon experience, and not theory. 
This is the true sense in which it was ori- 
ginally applied, in opposition to the me- 
thodists who were actuated by some 
theory or other; but it is now applied, in 
a very opposite sense, to thosé who de- 
viate from the line of conduct pursued by 
scientific and regular practitioners, and 
vend nostrums, or sound their own praise 
in the public papers. [Nostrum is a me- 
dicine not yet made ae but remaining 
in some single hand. Nostrum is from 
the Latin word noster, our.) 


“ Litany, s. from litaneia, supplication. A 


solemn form of supplication to God, in 
which the priest utters some things fit to 
be prayed for, and the people join in the 
intercession, saying ‘ We beseech thee to 
hear us, good Lord,’ &c. At first Litanies 
were not fixed to any stated time, but were 
only employed as exigencies required. 
They were observed, in imitation of the 
Ninevites, with ardent supplications and 
fastings to avert threatening judgments of 
fire, earthquakes, inundations, or hostile 
invasions. About 400 years after Christ, 
litanies began to be used in processions, 
the people walking barefoot, and repeat- 
ing them with great devotion; and it is 
pretended, that by this means several 
countries were preserved from great ca- 
lamities. The days on which these were 
used were called rogation days: from the 
Latin word rogo, to beseech. These were 
appointed by councils, until it was decreed 
that they should be used every month 
throughout the year, and thus by degrees 
they came to be used weekly on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, the ancient stationary 
days for fasting. To these days the rubric* 
of our church has added Sunday, as being 
the greatest day for assembling at divine 
service. Before the last review of the 
common prayer, the litany was a distinct 
service by itself, and used sometime after 
the morning prayer was over: at present 
it is made one office with the morning 
service, being ordered to be read after the 
third collect for grace, instead of the in- 
tesceestonal prayers in the daily service. 
4 * * 


“ Paraphernalia, s. from para, in addition to, 


and pherne, a dower, The goods which a 
wife brought her husband besides her 
dower, and which were still to remain at 








* * Rubric, from the Latin word ruber, red} 


directions printed in books of law, and in prayer 
books, are so termed, because they were origi- 
nally distinguished by being in red ink,” 









her disposal, unless there was some: pro- 
vision made to the contrary in the mar- 
riage contract. 

* * * * » oa 


“ Stole, s.- from. stole; a long robe. The 


Groom or THE Stoxe is the eldest lord 
of his Majesty’s bed chamber, whose 
office and honour it is to present and put 
on his Majesty’s first garment every morn- 
-ing: this is usually done by proxy.” 
These definitions, &c. will prove that the 


author has performed his task well. Some- 
times,- however, he sleeps: for instance, in 
‘ Philosopher’ and ‘ Sophist’ 

“ Philosopher, s. 


When a race of self- 
created preceptors arose in Greece, who 
assumed the name of sophist (see Sopuisr, 
from sophos, a wise man), their t 
pretensions gave great offence to such as 
were capable of distinguishing between 
real and counterfeit wisdom, and led them 
to adopt an appellation more suitable to 
the character of men, who modestly pro- 
fessed themselves to be in the pursuit, 
rather than in the ion of truth and 
wisdom ;—namely, that of Philosophers. 
This word is formed from philos, a lover 
or admirer; and sophia, wisdom. Cicero 
ascribes the formation of the term to 
Pythagoras, and gives the following: ac- 
count of the manner in which it was in- 
troduced :—‘Among the Greeks there were 
seven eminent men, who were denomi- 
nated the ‘Seven wise men of Greece.’ 
This appellation was given to other per- 
sons also, who devoted themselves to the 
contemplation of , and the title 
continued in use: till the time of Pytha- 
goras. It happened while this great man 
was at Phlius, that Leon, the chief of the 
Phliusians, was exceedingly charmed with 
the ingenuity and eloquence with which 
he discoursed upon various topics, and 
asked him, in what art he principally ex- 
celled ; to which Pythagoras replied, that 
he did not profess himself master of any 
art, but that he was a ‘ philosopher.’ 
Leon, struck with the novelty of the term, 
asked Pythagoras who were philosophers, 
and in what they differed from other men. 
Pythagoras replied, that, as in the public 
games, while some are contending for 
glory, and others are buying and selling 
in pursuit of gain, there is always a third 
class of persons who attend merely as 
spectators ; so in human life, amidst the 
various characters of men, there is a select 
number of those, who, despising all other 
pursuits, assiduously apply themselves to 
the study of nature, and to the search 
after wisdom: ‘These,’ added Pytha- 
goras, ‘ are the persons whom I call phi- 
losophers.’ This meow thus as- 
sumed merely through modesty, to inti- 
mate that even they who have made the 
greatest advances in knowledge, are ra- 
ther to be considered as ‘lovers of wis- 
dom,’ than as ‘wise men,’ soon lost its 
original meaning, and was borne with as 
much haughtiness and vanity, as if it had 
implied an exclusive right to the posses- 
sion of wisdom.’ The sects of philoso- 
phers are very numerous ; and their dogs 
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JOURNAL OF THE BE 


‘mata or tenets very contradictory.—By. 
Philosophy, we mean the knowledge of the 
reasons of things; in opposition to His- 
tory, which is the bare knowledge of facts ; 
_ orto ics, which is the knowledge 
of the quantity of things or their measures. 


Sophist, s. from sophos, wise, or sophistes, 
an impostor or deceiver. A person who 
frames sophisms; that is, subtile argu- 
ments, with design to deceive those he 
would pursuade or convince. The term 
sophist, which is now reproachful, was 
anciently honourable, and carried a very 
innocent idea. It signified a rhetor, or 
professor.of eloquence, and was applied 
indifferently to all who excelled in any art 
or science ; whether divines, poets, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, orators, or musicians. 
However, as rhetoricians often employed 
their art rather to vindicate what was false 
and unjust than to support truth and vir- 
tue, their conduct brought discredit both 
upon themselves and their professions ; 
and therefore the name Sophist has been 
more gene used in an ill sense, to 
igni be re ee the art of 

cavilling qualified to speak well and 
accurately upon any subject. A sophism 
i which, with some subtilty, 
Title solsdigy rance of.truth, but 

ittle solidity, and only invented to amuse 

and embarrass the person to whom it is 

addressed ; as, ‘ You have every thing you 
. have not lost; you have not lost horns, 

therefore you have horns.’ See Puito- 

SOPHY.” : 

Our reailers -will see that there is a little 
discrepancy between the two descriptions of 
Sophist—in the one, they are originally arro- 
gant; in the other, innocent: and, besides, 
“ carrying an innocent idea’ is foreign 
English. . Nevertheless, we hope that a 
large work, as a companion to.our diction- 
aries, will be executed. on this plan; and 
then we shall not have to say that such 
words as strophe,; epode, stigma (in botany), 
pa a multitude of others, have been 
omitt 





Sir Robert Ker Porter’s Travels in Persia. 
4to. pp. 720. 


In several of our publications anterior to 
(and including) the 2ist ult. we followed 
the narrative of these interesting travels, 
and were only induced, for the sake of no- 
velty, to halt our review in the midst of its 
march, and present other volumes to the 
inquiries of the Public. Having interme- 
diately analysed several works of general 
curiosity, we now return with pleasure to 
finish our interrupted course. Sir Robert 
left Ispahan in June, accompanied. by a 
mehmandar, and suitable troop for ser- 
vice and defence. ’ 

“Tn passing” (he draws. this afflicting 
picture of the misery of the population)— 
“in passing from the vaulted exterior gal- 
leries of the palace, our way lay through 
the ruinous which had formerly 
been inhabited by the court . silversmiths 
and jewellers ; now the asylum of hundreds 


like the repeated offspring of the Dragon’s | 
teeth in heathen fable, from the blood of 
the murdered citizens, who had perished 
under the sword of Mahmoud in these very | 
arcades. Their unceasing clamours for re- | 
lief, render the only avenue open to those 
whodwell within the royal walls, a passage 
of pain, increasing at every wel * 
“* Creesus himself could hardly give satis-. 
factory alms to all that apply; and there is. 
no issue, on horeback at least, but through’ 
crowds of these unhappy people. Whole 
families, from the aged and crippled grand- 
sires, to mothers with their infants at their 
breasts, surrounded us on all sides, with 
scarce a rag to hide their emaciated, and 
almost blackened limbs. This was, indeed, 
the worst ruin I had seen inIspahan. And 
I grieve, as a man united to these poor 
creatures: by a common nature, to add, that 
this was not the only spot, in the ancient 
pride of Persia, where such spectacles pre- 
sented themselves. Many hundreds, in the 
same condition, hide their wretchedness 
amongst the forgotten vaults of the more re- 
mote parts of the desolated city ; exhibiting 
a sad picture of what the vicissitudes of a 
great capital may be; and the reverses of 
an empire, which once gave laws ‘to the 
major part of the Asiatic world,” * * * 
“ Our way,” he continues, (relating are- 
markable story of brute intelligence,) “ lay 
nearly south, on an undulating toad, wind- 
ing amongst the hills, but keeping the Sefi 
mountain, andits range, to our right. At 
this point of my journal, I cannot refrain 
from mentioning an instance of uncommon 
sagacity in a greyhound, of our company ; 
that sort of dog not, in general, being cele-> 
brated for any thing besides fleetness in the 
chase. Soon after we had advanced into 
the uneven country, by some negligence 
or other, the horse-keeper allowed a fine 
spirited animal he was leading to break 
away. The horse set off at speed up the 
hills; and, ‘from the darkness of the night, 
and the few people I could spare to pursue, 
I at first despaired of his recovery. t the 
dog, on the instant he perceived the animal 
loose, headed him at every: turn; and, at 
length, after a long run, succeeded in 
catehing the end of the halter, and retain- 
ing it in -his‘mouth, holding it firm, while 
the superior, strength of the horse,dragged 
him onward ; and then, pulling him in his 
turn, endeavoured to arrest the fugitive’s 
pace, during his bounds and sudden freaks: 
which effort of the dog’s, so far impeded 
the animal’s flight, as, at last, to allow one 
of my servants to seize him. A British bull- 
dog could not have shown more determina- 
tion, or strength of mouth, at the nose of.a 
bull, than was evinced by my slightly-made 
Persian greyhound (the ‘spotted,) 
in his contest with this.strong and very 
highly-mettled horse.” 
At eight farsangs. from Ispahan, the 
amigo se Mayar, a considerable vil- 
». respecting which the following par- 
ticulars may serve as an example of the 
wy exercised ‘in Persia : ‘ 





of starving wretches ; sprung, as it were, 


neglect, which, if not remedied in time, ‘Will 
be severely felt by future travellers, it being 
the anly allotted place of reception after the 
fatigues of so long and arduous a match. 
On our arrival, the villagers made a demur 
to sending in the provisions which the King’s 
order required; but the mehmandar re- 


| minded the Ketkhoda (the magistrate of the 


hamlet) of two former visits which he had 
made to that spot, when the people had 
chosen to be refractory; and the remem- 
bered consequences soon unlocked their 
stores. Perhaps I could not give a clearer 
view of the arbitrary use the subotdinate 
officers of an Asiatic government make of 
their power, and of the dispositions with 
which certain instances of its prerogative 
are always hardly endured, though generally 
patiently acceded, by the riatives, than by 
relating the two circumstances to which my 
unprincipled attendant referred. 

“ He had been ordered by government to 
accompany a detachment A Russian. sol- 
diers, in the royal pay, down to Shiraz, 
and see that-they were amply provided dur- 
ing the march. At. this village he found 
the doors barred, and ,eyery article de- 
manded the. people refused. He remon- 
‘strated, he threatened, but no compliance 
was intimated. -A de main was 
decided, and he turned the soldiers loose. 
Without ceremony, they treated the whole 
scene dla militaire ; burst open the doors of 
the houses, broke the heads of half the in- 
habitants, and, not only helped themselves 
to their due, but to whatever else they 
took a.fancy to in the dwellings of ‘the dis- 
obedient. 

“But the result of this gentlemafi’s second 
exertion of official authority was much 
more serious to. these unhappy ple. 
Some months after the former affair, he was 
nominated mehmander to a ‘khan of high 
distinction, travelling to the south; but 
who, on arriving at this village,.and de- 
‘manding the tribute due te the royal rackam, 
was, in like manner with Sine Peer 
torily refused, His purveyor hinted to <he 
nobleman, the expedi of repeating the 
coercive ents he had used before; 
but the khan was of a mild and generous 
nature, and, forbidding all attempts at 
force, caused it to be intimated to the 
people, that he, here, waved the privilege 
with which he had been honoured by bis 
sovereign, and would purchase every thin 
he might require; plenty was then pr 

and - the bringers-amply- repaid. The ald 
mehmandar, vexed to the ‘heart at ‘this 
passiveness of his charge, determined to re- 
venge himself on the-villagers, andto make 
the khan himself the instrament. Accord- 
ingly, he managed to ‘have'{hat munificent 
nobleman’s truaks brdéken.open during the 
night, and left ina pillaged state. In the 
mornitig, when they ‘were discovered, the 
outrage was represented to the owner as, 
having been done by the people he had paid 
so liberally: ‘ You now see,’ cried the meh- 
mandar, ‘why ‘these disobedient willagers 
would neither send their Ketkheda, -nor 


caravansary at Mayar,: was one of | come near themselves, when we first ar- 
Shah Abbas’s erections ; but, ‘for want of rived; they had laid a plan ‘ef robbing you, 





due repairs, is sinking rapidly to decay ; a 


and, notwithstanding your ill-plaead gene- 
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rosity, you see they have 
intentions.’ 

“The khan could not suspect his own 
followers, nor his highly respectable guide, 
not yet doubt his eyes; and, coreged at the 
ingratitude of the wretches he had saved 
from the mehmandar’s threatened enforce- 
ment, he reported their conduct to govern- 
ment; andthe consequence was, the 
unfortunate village of Mayar was condemned 
to pay three thousand pounds of cotton, in 
penalty for their disobedience and disho- 
nesty. Meanwhile, the old jackall, (to whose 
well-known hard and griping nature, I doubt 
not, these denials may, from the first, be 
attriluted,) on his return to the ancient 
capital, exaggerated an accidental loss of 
his own, waa ‘a worn-out baroony (or 
cloak) and'a pair of riding breeches, into a 
property worth several hundred tomauns, 
which he accused these people of stealing 
also. The wrath was now great against this 
poor village; the premernath 4 himself was 
sent with a party of horsemen to collect the 
fine of puni t; and he told me, with 
a grin, that he took care to squeeze out an 
additional hundred tomauns for himself, 
and thirty for each of his armed com- 
panions.” 

Koomishah is the next place of note on 
the route, beyond which these curious traits 
of national manners occur. 

“Tn ing the walls of more than one 


deserted hamlet, our mehmandar 
out to us certain spots, where he told us 
blood had been sh Sometimes the per- 


petrators were open invaders ; ‘but oftener, 
the desolators of the little places before us 
were the banditti mountaineers; who, for 
ages past, have rendered the route from 
Ourtchiny to the very gates of Shiraz an ex- 
pedition' of danger. At the turning of a 
murderous looking dell, he showed us a ruin, 
where the present Shah’s brother, ‘the late 
Hossein Kouli Khan, surprised a band of 
about thirty Bactiaties dividing their spoil. 
Fwd + avg seized vonyecny-4 A eet a oy 
ered his people to punish the ro 
depriving hese of the sight of their left eyes 
and cutting off their right hands. When he 
was obeyed, he dismissed the mountaineers 
to their tribes, telling them to take‘ those 
marks on their bodies, as a‘warning to their 
fellows of the manner in which all should be 
treated, who were caught committing any 
depredation on hill or valley, within the Per- 
sian dominions. 

“Tn the midst of one of-the mehmandar’s 
léng stories, we descried a multitude of 
people at a distance ; which, on approaching 
near, we found to be'a: company of pilgrims, 
from Shiraz and ‘its'vicinity, journeying to 
Kerbéela, to pay their dg Otions at the temb 
of the martyred Hossein. The party ¢on- 
sisted of men, women, and children ; some 
on foot, others on horseback, mules, ‘or asses. 
The dead too, formed part of the procession ; 
several being slung in their coffins on the 
sides of the | of bufthen, in the sanie 
way with the similar translations near the 
sacred precincts of Kom. But in this*cara- 
van to Kerbela, there were two or three 
¢corses of great men, travelling to take their 
last repose by the side-of the brave and‘vir- 


'| veyed in tack-i-ravans, (a so ‘of palanquin,) 
attended by groups of horsemen. Amongst’. 


Hossein ; 





the illustrious remains were those of Jaffier 
Khan, a prince who once governed a fine 
district in India, and who, from the extra- 
ordinary noble qualities of his heart, and as 
rare cultivation of mind, was held in high 
respect by all our countrymen in that part of 
the East.” 

At the caravansary at Yezdikhast, which 
they reached in two days from Koomishah, 
Sir Robert says— 

“Jn the room where my mummud was 
spread on the floor, I found the names of 
many preceding travellers written on the 
walls. Some of the oldest dates were, 
* Riberra, 1641.’—‘ Lorenzo Visang, 1645.’, 
— A. M. 1653.’—and another, illegible, 
* 1690.’ 

“ This little valley, or rather bounding 
chasm, between the two most celebrated 
divisions of the Persian. empire, Irak 
and Fars, has many interesting subjects 
of history attached to it, and some of 
horrible complexion. During the civil 
contests which followed the death of 
Kerim Khan, (the virtuous founder of the 
Zend dynasty, which perished in a few years 
after his demise; from the worthlessness of 
‘his heirs,) Zackee Khan, who had usurped 
‘the authority of the kingdom, and who was; 
jas execrable a tyrant as ever disgraced hu- 
man nature, ecming to Yezdikhast from 
‘Shiraz in his way to Ispahan, suddenly 
made a demand cn the magistrates fora 
sum of money due to the government, 
‘which he accused them of secreting; they 
‘denied the arrears, asserted they had no 
money concealed, and declared it beyond 
their power to collect the sum he required. 
On finding the unhappy citizens firm in the 
truth of what they said, without more ado, 
he ordered a’certain number of them to ‘be 
taken to a point of the rock near'the window 
where ‘he sat, and immediately hurled to 
‘the bottom of the precipice. He ‘was 
obeyed ; and about eighteen or nineteen of 
the most respected characters in the town, 
were the next moment seen, tying ahorrible 
mangled spectacle, dead, or expiring amongst 
the rooks beneath. One of the wretched 
victims esca with his life, and still 
éxists; seeming a miraculous preservation 
to one who looks up. atthe immense height 
of the rock where the sentence was exe- 
cuted. But, on the tyrarit proceeding to 
issue commands of a still more wanton and 
atrocious eruelty, his own followers con- 
ceived..so instant ‘an indignation against 
him, that a conspiracy was formed almost 
by the interchange of looks, and before the 
setting of another.sun’he perished by their 
daggers. This catastrophe happened about 
the year 1779. At a farsang’s distance 
from -Yezdikhast, the great southern road 
to ‘Shiraz separates into two routes, one 
goes south-west through Deggerdoo, the 
other eastward by Shulgastan; ‘the latter 
was ‘to be my road.” 

On entering Fars, the tedium of travelling 
over barten' ground ‘was occasionally re- 
lieved by excutsiens inthe chase of -game ; 





RY GAZETTE, AND 
“bod among the rest, of the wild ass, 
_author gives a lively description :— 
“« 
















The sun was just rising over the sum- 
mits of the Eastern mountains, when my 
greyhound, Cooley, suddenly. darted off in 

it of an animal which my. Persians 
said, from the glimpse they had of it, was 
an antelope. i re put spurs to my 
horse, and, followed by Sedak Beg and the 
mehmander, followed the chase. After an 
unrelaxed gallop of full three miles, we 


came up with the dog, who was then within 


a short stretch of the creature he pursued; 
and to my surprise, and at first vexation,' I 
saw it to be an ass. But, on a moment's 
reflection, judging from its fleetness it must 
be a wild one, a species little known in 
Europe, but which the Persians prize above 
all other animals as an object of ‘chase, I 
determined to approach as near to it as the 
very swift Arab Twas on would carry me. 
But the single instant of checking my horse 
to consider, had given our game such a‘head 
of us, that, notwithstanding all our speed, 
we could not recover out ground on him. 
I, however, happened to be considerably 
before my companions, when, at a certain 
distance, the animal in its turn made ‘a 
pause, and allowed me to approach within 
pistol-shot of him. He then darted off 
again with the quickness of thought ; caper- 
ing, kicking, and sporting in ‘his flight, as if 
he were not blown in the least, and the 
chase were his pastime. 

“He appeared to me to be about ten or 
twelve hands high; the skin smooth, like a 
deer’s, and of a reddish colour; the belly 


.and hinder parts partaking of a silvery grey ; 


his neck was finer than that of a common 
ass, being longer, and bending like a stag’s, 
and his legs beautifully slender; the head 
and ears seemed large in proportion to the 
cefulness of these forms, and by them I 
rst recognised that the object of my chase 
was of the ass tribes The mane was short 
and black, as was also a tuft which termin- 
ated his tail. No line whatever ran along 
his back or crossed his shoulders, as are seen 
on the tame species with us. When my fol- 
lowers of the country-came up, they_regret- 
ted I had not shot the creature when he was 
so within my aim, telling me his flesh is one 
of the greatest delicacies in Persia; but it 
would not have been to eat him that I should 
have been glad to have had him in my pos- 
session. prodigious swiftness and pe- 
culiar manner with which he fled across the 
a coincided exactly with the description 
at Xenophon gives of the same animal in 
Arabia, (vide Anabasis, b.i.) But, above 


all, it reminded me of the striking portrait | 


drawn by the author of the book of Job. I 
shall venture to repeat it, since the words 
will give life and action to the sketch that is 
fo accompany these pagés. 

“ «Who hath loosed the bonds of the wild 
ass ? whose ‘house I have made the wilder- 
ness, and the barren land his dwellings! He 
Scorneth the multitude of the city, neither 
regardeth he the erying of the driver: The 
range of the mountain is his pasture.’ 

“'T was informed by the mehmandar, who 
had been in the desert, when making a pil- 
grimage to the shrinc of Ali, thatthe wild 
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ass of Irak Arabi differs in nothing from the 
one Thad justseen. He had observed them 
often, for a short time, in the possession of 
the Arabs, who told him the creature was 
perfectly untameable. A few days after this 
discussion, we saw another of these animals, 
and pursuing it determinately, had the good 
fortune, after a hard chase, to kill it and 
bring it to our quarters. From it I com- 
pleted my sketch. The Honourable Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, in his most admirable 
account of the kingdom of Caubul, mentions 
this highly picturesque creature under the 
name of goorkhur ; describing it.as an inha- 
hitant of the desert between India and Afg- 
hanistan, or Caubul. It jis ealled gour by 
the Persians; and is usually seen in herds ; 
though often single, straying away, as the 
one i first saw, in the wantonness of liberty. 
To the national passion for hunting so wild 
an object, Persia lost one of its most estim- 
able monarchs, surnamed Gour, 
from his fondness for the sport, and general 
success in the pursuit of an animal almost as 
fleet as the wind. The scene of this chase 
was a fine open vale, near to Shiraz, but 
which had the inconvenience of being inter- 
sected by a variety of springs, forming them- 
selves into exceedingly deep ponds, caverned 
at the bottom, by nature, to an extent under 
ground not to a traced. While the king 
was in the heat of pursuit, his horse came 
suddenly to the brink of one of these pieces 
of water, and tumbling headlong, both horse 
and rider disappeared. The pond was im- 
mediately explored to the utmost of their 
ability in those days, but the body of the 
king could not be.found. Hence it is sup- 
posed that it must have been driven by the 
stream into one-of the subterraneous chan- 
nels, and there found a watery grave. This 
event happened fourteen hundred years ago, 
and yet it forms an interesting tale in the 
memories of the natives about, to relate to 
the traveller passing that“way,.” 
(‘To be Continued.) 





The. Life of David Haggart; alias John Wil- 
son, «lias John Morrison, alias Barney 
M*Coul, alias John M‘Colgan, alias Da- 
niel O' Brien, alias The Switcher. Written 
by Himself, while under Sentence of Death. 
Edinburgh, 1821. 12mo, pp. 173. 

Tus career of vice is not without its 
moral lesson ; and, in this respect, the’ me- 
moir of the wretched Haggart, who has ex- 
piated his offences on the gallows, is un- 
questionably calculated to do more good 
than the adventures of Juans and other he- 
roes of the modern school, tricked out with 
all the gay colouring of genius, and painted 
as happy revellers in ‘every indulgence and 
change of sin; list, robbery, murder, have 
their true proportionsthere. The youth of 
the miserable criminal alone excites our 
pity, and we are not led by delusive reason- 
ing and dazzling fancies to lose our hatred 
of guilt in admiration of its perpetrator, in 
doubt as to his motives, and in sorrow for 
apparently inevitable circumstances which 
eontrol his destiny. Here the Haideés are 
the Blones of slang depravity ; the goblets 
of-“wine, in lastivious inebriety, sink into 
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‘Irishman, a darling of a boy. 








Budge or Lush (drink); the 
ciate in depredation is but a Pall, and the 
high-spirited corsair is no better than a 
Snib, or a Geach, whose pluck carries him 
boldly through his brief span, and finally 
surrenders him to the Bulkies and Toping 
Cove (constables and hangman). 

The subject of this little volume was 
hanged at Edinburgh, on’ the 18th of July 
last, at the age of 21. His life, though 
short, was full of infamy; and his story un- 
folds as undeviating a course of wickedness 
as, perhaps, ever disgraced humanity. He 
tells it himself, while under sentence of 
death, and thus the evil he has done lives 
after him—there was, unfortunately, little 
of good to be interred with his bones. His 


adventures are far from partaking of those |. 


entertaining incidents which amuse the 
reader of Barrington and Vaux: He is ra- 
ther a Jonathan Wild ofa lower order, that 
is to say, without the atrocity which has a 
certain grandeur about it, and demands 
abhorrent vengeance, while lesser villanies 
obtain only contemptuous stripes. Yet he 
committed at least one murder, that of Mor- 
rin, the turnkey of Dumfries gaol, for which 
he ‘suffered, and never appears.to have 
wanted courage in any of the dangers to 
which he was exposed. 

He: was born near Edinburgh, and com- 
menced thief at the early age of ten years. 
Being, however, apprenticed to a mill- 
wright, he was afterwards somewhat re- 
claimed ; but he says— 

“ Although, during my service, I acted 
with fidelity towards my masters, yet, in 
the latter part of it, I had contracted an in- 
timacy with several very loose characters, 
and had various adventures in the streets at 
night : but these were very limited, owing 
to the early hours which my parents forced 
me to keep, and also owing to my want of 
knowledge of the flash kanes, where I might 
fence my snib’d lays; therefore my atten- 
tions were entirely confined to blunt. I was 
very fond of company, and I now had 
greater opportunities of: gratifying my pro- 

nsities. I nevet was given to drink, or, 
indeed, to the company of men, but princi- 
pally wented dances and raffles, where 

mingled in the society of both sexes of the 
most dissolute character. I was thrown 
idle about the month of April, 1817, and 
in less than three months I found myself 
plunged in such a state of vice and wicked-_ 
ness, that my mind could not suffer reflee- 
tion, I spent whole nights in the streets, 
or in worse places. Every thing I saw, or 
heard, or did, was wicked ;- my nights and 
my days were evil; I could not bear to’ 
look at my relations; and growing at last 
ea of the restraint of living in my 
father’s house, I formed the resolution of 
shifting my scene of action. 1 

“ Among my associates, I had formed a 
great intimacy with Barnard M‘Guire, an 
He was. 
brought up to the trade ofa taylor, in Dum- 
fries. He was considerably older than my- 


iself. He was of a bold, enterprising spirit, 


of great bodily strength, and a most ‘skilful 
ickpocket. He was good at every thing 
= ius protiesicn, and always gave mie ‘fair 





tity had been. 








play ; but we sometimes did out comrades, 
even Barney’s own brother.” ‘ 

From this we gather, that among thieves 
there is not that honour which has, not very 
beneficially for society, passed into a pro- 
verb ; and our attention is farther pointed to’ 
that grand source of all these dishonest prac- 
tices, namely, the existence of flash kanes or 
houses for the reception of stolen goods, 
which hold out encouragement and security 
to pickpockets and ‘burglars. With his ex- 
perienced companion, Haggart resorted to 
races and fairs, levying contributions when- 
wie ageme’d offered. His accounts of 
the mode of picking pockets may furnish’ 
hints for caution in carrying money about’ 
the person: Speaking of one theft, he says: 

Ss other 11/, was taken by myself, from’ 
a gentleman whom we had observed, in the 
early part of the day, with a very large bun- 
die of notes, but it was five o’clock at night 
before I could get a touch of him, when, to 
my my ery Ionly got 11/. I think 
I got all he had, as ‘it was wrapt in a 
parchment wrapper, where the large quan- 

took it out of his breeches 
pocket in the usual way. He was talking to 
@ gentleman, when I slipp’d past and did 
him. The keek-eloy* is easily picked. If 
the notes are ih the long fold, just tip them 
the forks ;* but if there is a purse or open 
money in the case, you must link it.”* 

With regard to this forking, the author tells 
us in another part, that his abilities were 
consummate :— ; 

“T had,” says he, “ the ill-luck to be bore 
left-handed, and with thieves’ fingers, for 
forks are equally long, and they never failed 
me.” 

Unhappy qualification! yet it might have. 
been the reverse in a teacher of ghe piano- 
forte or a player on the violin, and was once 
the distinction of an Egyptian king. But 
we proceed with our hints to the beareis of 
purses or pocket-books. . 

* Picking the suck* is sometimes'a kittle 
job. If the coat is buttoned it must be 
geo by slipping past. ‘Thenbring the 
lilt down between the flap of the opat and 
the body, keeping your spare arm across 
your man’s breast, and so slip it to a com- 
rade; ‘then abuse the fellow for josttios 

ou. When we foregathered with Barney, 

e showed us the dumbie stuffed with cam- 
bric-paper, and he quizzed his brother for 
having given us so much trouble about tuke. 
But when Barney and I got by ourselves he 
showed me the blunt, which consisted of 
100/. in ten-pound notes, and 1041. in twen- 
ty-shilling notes, making in all 201/. I 
never was happier in my life than when I 
fingered all this money; but I thought sore 
about it afterwards, when I was ill, and like 
to die.” 

Edinburgh, Kelso, Jedburgh, Langholm, 
Perth, Dundee, Montrose, Newcastle, Car- 
lisle, &c. &c. ‘&e. were all visited and 
revisited with effect, by this accomplished 
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ndrel, who run t ev 
villany,—-from Be Caaipn, aa shop-lift- 
ing, to highway-robbery and house-break- 
ing. He was often apprehended and occa-. 
sionally imprisoned ; but his assurance and 
pasta as well as a powerful arm, and 
apparently ts of foot, has frequent- 
ly saved ort nes either in poses 7 
being taken, or in escaping from gaol. In 
January, 1819, we find him released from 
the House of Correction, or Planting, and, 
as soon as his health and strength were re- 
stored, returning to his old ways. At 
length he was Rppreheases for his many 
depredations, committed to Dumfries 
prison, where he consummated his heinous 
race by the murder of the turnkey, with 
a stone tied in a bag. He thus describes 
this dreadful event :— 

“ T concealed myself in the closet at the 
head of the stair, where I had previously 
placed the bag with the stone. ey were 
not in my hat when I left the cage, as was 
supposed on my trial. Dunbar/ then called 
Morrin to come up and let out the mini- 
sters. He came up the stair accordingly 
with a plate of potatoe-soup for M‘Grory.’ 
When he got to the top, he shut the cage- 
door. I then came out upon him from the 
closet, and the pushing open of the door 
knocked the plate out ofhis hand. I struck 
lim ‘one blow with the stone, dashed him 
down stairs, and, without the loss of a 
moment, pulled the dubs of the outer jiger*. 
from his suck. I gave only one blow with 
the stone,.and immediately threw it down. 
Dunbar picked it up, but I think no more 
blows were given, so that Morrin must have 
received his other wounds’ in ‘falling. I 
observed) Dunbar on the-top of him, rif- 
fling his breast for the key, I suppose, 
which I got. Simpson’ had a hold of 
Morrin’s shoulders, and was beating his 
back upon the steps of the stair. I rushed 
- them, crossed the yard as steadily as 

could, pulled the dub from my cloy,i 
where I had concealed it, and opened the 
outer je; It was sworn upon my patter,* 
that I had the dub in my fam!’ when I 
passed through the yard, but this neither 
18, nor could be true, for it would have. let 
all the debtors see what I was about. Be- 
sides, I well remember, that upon, getting 
to the top of the outer stair, I sunk into my 
cloys with both fams, not being sure, in 
my hurry, into which of them I had put 
the key. Some of the witnesses, on my 
trial, also said that I was bare-headed at 
this time, but this was not the case, for I 
had Dunbar's toper™ upon me. 

“On getting out at the jiger, I ran 
round the east corner of the jail-wall, and 
then walked rapidly along the back-street, 
and round a great part of the voil,” till I 
came to the back of the King’s. Arms Inn. 
Dunbar made up to me, and at that very 
moment Wé saw a bulkie coming right | 
to meet us. On this we wheeled about an 
shirried ; but Dunbar was _pulled* before 
he ran ten yards, and I had the mortifica- 
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my fellow adventurer secured. 
I once thought of bolting among them to 
rescue him; but the mob was too great 
for me. .I went up through the yard of the 
King’s Arms without meeting any, body, 
crossed the High-street, and ran down the 
Vennelto the Nith. I kept along the water- 
side.till 1 got away to the east of Cumlun- 
ganWood, having run nearly ten miles in 
less than an hour. J then got upon the 
high road to Annan, when I saw a post- 
chaise at full gallop, almost within twenty 
yards of me. Upon this I dub’d my tuig,’ 
and leapt a hedge into a field, where some 
coves were rousting ronnies. They all join- 
ed the bulkies, who had got out of the 


field at a slapping pace, and made for 
Cumlungan Wood. I bolted over a very 
deep ditch covered with briers, and ran 
a few steps along the side of the hedge, for 
the purpose of making the bulkies think I 
was going into the wood. I then wheeled 
round, louted, and, when they went up the 
one side of the ditch, I shirried’ down the 
other ; little did they know I was so near 
them—I could have breathed upon John 
Richardson” as he passed me. In this way 
I came to the cross road which leads from 
the Nith to the public road, and never did 
a fox double the hounds in better style. 

“ T then made for Annan, and got through 
it before the down rose, and getting on a 
mile or two upon the Carlisle road, I went 
into a belt of planting, close to a small farm 
town. Watching an opportunity, I dived 
into a hay-stack, and lay there all night and 
next day till two o'clock in the afternoon, 
when I heard a woman ask a boy if ‘ that 
lad was taken that had broken out of Dun- 
fries jail ;? the boy answered ‘ No, but the 
jailor died last. night at ten o'clock.’ His 
words struck me to the soul; my heart died 
within me, and I was insensible for a good 
while ; on coming to myself, I could scarce- 
ly believe I had heard them, for the possi- 
bility of poor Morrin’s death had never en- 
tered into my mind. The woman and boy 
passed on. I came out of the stack, and 
resolved to proceed, whatever should be 
the consequence. I advanced upon the 
road, and would have given the world for a 
change of elothes. Seeing a scare-crow in 
a field, I went up, undressed him, and 
marched on in the dress of a potatoe-bogle. 

“ On the Wednesday night I slept in a 
hay-loft. In the morning a man came up 
to fill the horses’ racks, and was within a 
foot of me; but I was_ nicely . plank’t' 
amongst the hay, and I heard all his con- 
versation with a cove down in the stable 
without being observed. They had been 
talking about me before a | came to the 
stable, for the first thing I heard was,— 
“ He maun be a terrible fallow.’--The other 
said, ‘Qu, he’s the awfu’st cheild ever 
was ; he has broken a’ the jails in Scotland 
but Dumfries, and he’s broken hit at last. 
"Am sure I wish he may keep awa’~—it will 
no bring back the man’s life, and I ken_his 
father.’ 





¢ Ran. 


? Coat, or,clothing. 
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* © Apout tight o'clock “iti the morning [ 
started from my place of concealment with- 
out being noticed, and proceeded on’ my 
weary way. I got to Carlisle on'the ‘Thurs- 
day, evening, about ten o’clock, and went to 
Mrs. Stubbs’s, in Riccargate; being told 
there that the whole voil was in an uproar 
about me, I said she was quite mistaken to 
suppose that my name was Haggart, and as- 
sured her that my name was really Barney 
M‘Coul, by which name she formerly knew 
me. At length she prevailed on me to go out 
of the house along with her, toa friend of her's, 
as I was in danger to remain with her. 
“She conducted me accordingly to a very 
snug crib, where I got some victuals, which 
was the first time I had broken my fast since 
I left Dumfries, Next day I got a fresh 
dress, and also procured blones tnigs, in 
which I determined to prosecute the rest of 
my journey. I remained in Carlisle till Fri- 
day evening, when I started for Newcastle 
on foot, and got there on the Monday, hav- 
ing re | entered one’ public-house all the 
time. [ travelled through night and lurked 
about plantings and wild places in the day- 
time ;" f took care to provide myself witha 
good stock of grub before I left Carlisle. In 
Newcastle I put up at the head of Sandgate, 
and remained there about twelve days, and 
was dressed in coves tuigs* all the time. 

**One day, another lad named Fleming, 
alias Yorkshire Bill, with whom I had form- 
erly been acquainted, went with me to the 
market, and seeing an old conish cove with 
a rum lil in his suck, we determined to have 
it. Bill crossed him and undubed his tuig, 
I followed, and touched his lil with my 
forks, which Bill had raised from the bottom, 
brought it with me, and proceeded through 
the market. We got twenty-two screaves' 
by this adventure, which we whacked." 

Our limits require a postponement of the 
conclusion till next week. 





Briginal Sopages. 


CHAP, III. 
The Schooner is repaired, and Mutincers sent 
into the interior ; sad from the Colwnbia 
river.—Arrive at New Archangel or Nor- 
! folk Sound, and purchase a cargo of furs ; 
return to.the Columbia river, complete the 
cargo of . or China, and of goods for 
rig tae: in.---Suit for md ed 
the * forming a factory, to supply 
the pniratiabes on the Columicg river with 
provisions.—Spaniards refuse to allow this, 
but suffer a cooper to remain to cure provi- 
sions.—-Sail for 0.-— Russians refuse 
to allow the gentlemen to remain till our 
return from Canton.—Arrival at Owyhee. 
—-Visited by the king.-- Natives croud on 
., board.--A ‘summary method to get rid of 
them.— Two gentiemen of the N. W. 
company land at Owyhee to wa.t our return. 
-—Sail for and arrival at Canton. 

Tue natives on the Columbia brought us 
/plenty of fine salmon, sturgeon, and fruit, 
such as strawberries, blackberries, 1as- 
berries, &c.. for which we gave them, in 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


exchange, knives, buttons, &. We shortly 
after observed a remarkably canoe, 
coming off with two Indians very finely 
dressed : they proved to be the king’s sons, 
Casakas and Selechel, who made us signs 
that there was a three-masted ship above 
the point. We gave these people bread and 
treacle, of which they appeared to be very 
fond. Shortly afterwe perceived a sch 


August we had a strong our 
bowsprit and fore- om opty the 
29th, we saw Queen Charlotte's Island. 
September 2nd, we made the land, called, 
by the Russians, New Arch-Angel, and by 
the English, Prince of Wales’s Archipelago ; 
in the evening we were close in with the 
bay of islands, to the northward of Norfolk 
Sound. On the 5th, we entered the Sound 





boat beating down the river; and about 
7 o'clock she anchored in-shore of us. I 
went on board of her well armed, and found 
Mr. Black, chief mate of the Isaac Todd, 
with several of the clerks belonging to the 
North-west company, whom I brought to 
the Columbia. e schooner was manned 
with Sandwich Islanders. - The next morn- 
ing we weighed and ran up the river, passed 
two Indian villages belonging to the Che- 
nook tribe, and came too above Village 
Point, along-side of the Issac Todd, in seven 
fathoms water, good bottom. Captain 
Smith visited us, and a large bark canoe 
came across from Fort George, in which 
was the governor, John George M‘Tavish, 
Esq. with whom Captain Robson went on 
shore, Next day Captain Robson returned 
with a party from the fort to take the mu- 
tineers on shore; they were well guarded. 
After the necessary precautions, we then 
crossed the river in 3} fathoms water, and 
anchored under Fort George in 6 fathoms 
water, very excellent holding ground. We 
were visited daily by Comley, king of 
the Chenook tribe, with his wives and 
family ; and also by the other tribes about the 
river, bringing sea-otter and beaver skins, 
(which we were not allowed to buy from 
them,) with plenty of fine salmon and stur- 

mn. During this time, the Isaac Todd 
had been taking in furs for China; on the 
22nd of July, she was ready for sea, and 
dropped down below the Point. Mr. Be- 
thune, one of the N.W. company, went on 
board as super-cargo for China. Having 
finished the rigging of the schooner, we 
commenced taking in bar-iron, rum, pow- 
der, ball, &c. for the Russian settlements 
to the northward. Mr. James M*Tavish 
came on board‘as supercargo; Mr. M‘Len- 
nan as clerk. Finding there’ were several 
American ships on the coast, we embark- 
ed two long six-pounders, ahd a brass 
four-pounder, with small arms, &c. also 
three Sandwich Islanders who were left 
here by the. Tonquin, three Canadians, 
an old man, who had been a long time in 
the Russian N.W. company’s service, and 
a half-bred boy. Having completed our 
cargo, we took our wood and water on 
board. On the 4th of August, eight bark 
canoes, belonging to the N.W. company, 
sailed with stores for the posts in the interior, 


‘with seven men in each canoe, including 


three of our mutineers ; the other being a 
blacksmith was kept at the river. On the 
16th, both ships weighed with a strong 
breeze from N.W., and.turhed over the 
bar, in a heavy sea in .3° fathoms water. 
In crossing, the‘sea washed over us, and 
Jeft the decks covered with saud. We left 
the Isaac Todd at anchor, and made all sail 
to the westward; we had a steady breeze 
from N.W, and W.N.W. On the 26th of 


evenings on board. 





by 10 o'clock, the wind dying away we got 
the sweeps on; fired several guns; at 11 
o'clock we were boarded by a skin-boat, 
called bodaree, and a smaller one, called 
bodarkee; the latter was dispatched on shore 
to let the governor know whatship it was ; the 
former assisted to tow us towards the harbour. 
When we got to the head of the Sound, we 
run inside a group of islands, and came too 
off the Russian fort, in 3} fathoms water, 
good holding ground, a fine American ship, 
called the Packet, Captain Bacon, lying 
there with a valuable c of furs on board, 
which they had collected on the N. W. coast. 
We saluted the fort with thirteen guns, 
which was returned with the same number. 
Captain Robson and the supercargo waited 
on the Governor Barinoff ; sent the carpenter 
to cutsdéme good spars for bowsprit and top 
mast. September 13th, the supercargo, 
having agreed with the governor, we com- 
menced landing our cargo; by the 2ist, we 
completed our rigging, wooding, and water- 
ing, took on board a quantity of fur, seal- 
skins, and made all clear for sea. While we 
lay here a large Russian brig arrived, with 
a valuable cargo of furs, from the Aluthean, 
or Fox Islands; she had been two years on 
her voyage, which might have been per- 
formed in six months; also arrived here 
the sloop Constantine, from Kodiac, with 
furs and stores. At this time there were two 
large ships hauled on shore, undergoing 
some repairs; two large sloops ready for 
sea, and two gun-boats; a ship of 400 tons, 
which they had built here, was trading on the 
coast for furs ; and a large brig and schooner 
trading on California. The Americans were 
very friendly. with us, often spending their 
During our stay, we 
were well supplied with salmon, hollibut, 
and wild fowl. 

It is the custom of Governor Barinoff to 
make his visitors drunk, when they dine 
with him. On these occasions he will com- 
mence firing guns, which must be answered 
by the ships, and I have often been 
obliged to fire upwards of fifty guns ina 
day. .The governor dined on board once 
with his suite, and seemed much pleased 
with our boarding defence. The Russians 
have a fine fort on a high rock, mounting 
about sixty guns, and well calculated to 
defend them from the Indians; a good 
ship would, however, soon destroy it. They 
have also blockhouses, and a town of about 
sixty:houses, a church, ship-yard. &c., and 
about 100. Russians, chiefly convicts from 
Siberia. They employ a great number of 
Kodiac and Oonalaska Indians to hunt the 
sea-otter and man their ships; they also hire 
American ships to take Indians and canoes 
to California, where the sea-ptters are very 
plentiful, for the capture of which they allow 
the ships: a certain proportion, They have 
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also several -from, the tribe about 
the Sound, and will not allow a canoe to 
come near the fort, without bringing a 
handsome present; they have a look-out 
house on the top of the fort, where a 
man is continually kept with a spy-glass in 
his hand, and if a canoe should heave in 
sight, a gun-boat is immediately dispatched 
after her. The town is enclosed by a 
high paling, and look-out houses built at 
the distance of twenty yards from each 
other, where there are people on the watch, 
both day and night. Every Russian 
has cleared a piece of ground, where they 
sow potatoes, turnips, carrots, radishes, 
sallad, &c.; by which means, with plenty of 
fish and whale blubber, they live very com- 
fortably, marrying the Kodiac and Oona- 
laska women, who are very industrious and 
make good wives. The Russians are ex- 
tremely fond of rum, and will part with 
any thing for it; tobacco is also in great re- 
quest. ‘This country abounds with wood, 
chiefly of the pine kind, The hills are cor- 
tinually covered with snow, and it rains a 
great deal; we had not six fine days while 
we lay here. The whole of the population 
of this establishment does not exceed 1,000 
souls. 

September 27th. We made sail out of 
the Sound, and stood off towards Columbia 
river, on our passage to which nothing 
worthy of remark occurred. We found the 
Isaac Todd had left the river on the 26th of 
September, 1814. The Chenook tribe of 
Indians were rejoiced to see us, and treated 
us in a very friendly way ; then king Comley 
came on board as usual. I was therefore 
dispatched in the schooner-boat to bring 
the body of Mr. M‘Tavish to the fort; which 
was done aceordingly, and the ¢o in- 
terred with rs ceremonies. Captain 
Robson read the burial service ;. the coffin 
was lowered into the grave, which being 
enclosed all round with paling, a kind of 
tomb-stone was erected. While we lay in the 
river, we had much rain and thunder, with 
heavy gales from 8S. W.toS.E. In Novem- 
ber we finished a cargo of furs for China, 
and an assortment of goods for the Spanish 
Main ; and having completed our wood and 
water, and taken on board plenty of spare 
spars, we at length cleared the dangerous 
bar, and stood off to the southward towards 
Monterey.. On the 23rd November, made 
the coast of California; saw the harbour of 
Sir Francis Drake, and the port of St. Fran- 
cisco ; passed the Farlone rocks, about one 
mile from them ; at daylight, saw the north 
ooo of Monterey Bay; in the evening, it 

ling calm, we came too in the bay in 50 
fathoms sand ; at daylight a breeze sprung 
up, weighed and turned into the anchor- 
age; we came too in 11 fathoms sandy 
bottom, about a quarter of a mile from 
Captain Vancouver's Observatory, and about 
the same distance from the fort. I went 
on shore to report the ship, and was kindly 
received by the Spaniards, who had all their 
force (about 50 horsemen) drawn up on the 
beach to receive me. I asked. the governor 
if he would answer a salute ; he complied, 
and’ I went on board and saluted with 
11-guns, which was returned. . Captain 








Robson and the gentlemen. then went on 
shore, and sent off some fresh beef and ve- 
for the crew. -Mr. M‘Dougal in- 
rmed the governor that he wished to re- 
main at Monterey, to collect provisions for 
the N.W. company’s establi t on the 
Columbia river. The governor could not 
grant him permission without receiving an 
order from the viceroy of Mexico; ac- 
cordingly a courier was dispatched to Mex- 
ico, with letters to state our wishes to him. 
In «he meantime, we had fresh beef and 
vegetables sent off daily. The people had 
liberty to walk and ride about the town, the 
Spanish men and women often coming on 
board. On Friday, the 16th of December, 
we received a final answer from Mexico to 
the following purport, viz. That they could 
not allow any gentleman to remain. in the 
‘country; we might land the goods we 
had brought to barter, and the rnor 
was to see to the collecting of provisions for 
us against our return from Qanton; but the 
cooper was allowed to remain (as a great 
favoyr) to superintend the curing of the 
beef. With these terms we were obliged 
to comply. ‘We accordingly landed the 
goods, consisting of bale goods, iron, sugar, 
tobacco, rum, &c. On the 17th, eight of 
our men deserted, and though we tried all 
means we possibly could devise to bring 
them back, we failed in that object. On 
the 21st of December we sailed from Mon- 
terey towards Bodago, a Russian establish- 
ment on New Albion, in the latitude 38° 0’ 
and longitude » which we reached. On 
the 24th we saw a large storehouse on 
shore ; Mr. M‘Dougal and myself went in 
quest of its owners; we found it locked, 
and then pulled up a lagoon, where we saw 
a number of Indians collected round a large 
fire. Welanded, and found ourselves above 
an Indian village, for here they live under 
ground, and we could hear their voices be- 
neath us. Several old women and children 
made their appearance ; we gave them some 
‘beads, and by signs inquired where the Rus- 
sians were ; they pointed tothe men round the 
fire, to whom we accordingly went up, and 
found them killing rabbits. Their mode of 
hunting them is to fire the grass for a con- 
siderable distance, and kill the rabbits as 
they are endeavouring to escape from. the 
flame. The natives, on this part of the 
‘coast, appear to be a very harmless race. 
‘We inquired for the Russians, and the 
pointed to the northward. We then le 
them, and, on passing the village, some of 
our party had the curiosity to venture into 
their subterraneous abodes, but were obliged 
to make a hasty retreat, pursued by swarms 
of fleas, and an intolerable stench from a 
mass of filth. We re-embarked, and made 
all sail to the northward, and at.4 Pp. m. 
-were visited by some Russians in bodarkees; 
they brought with them a present of fresh 
pork and vegetables, and one of them pi- 
jotted us to the settlement, where we an- 
chored with the stream in 30 fathoms water, 
bottom of soft mud, about one mile from 
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e returned on board, and at daylight we 
weighed, and made sail for the Sandwich 
Islands. . January 7th, in latitude 27 north, 
we fell in with the N.E. trade-wind; on the 
16th January, 1815, made the island of 
Owhyee, ran close in shore; some natives 
visited us, and informed us that Tameamah 
was at the village of Tyroa.. We made all 
sail for that place, and the next day ran 
between Owhyee and Mowee, and stood 
close in shore. The natives camé off in 
great numbers, bringing with them hogs, 
vegetables, rope, and cloth of the country ; 
we allowed a few to enter the vessel, and took 
a chief woman on board, who acted as pilot. 
About midnight we reached Tyroa, where 
we anchored in 30 fathoms water, very foul 
bottom ; saluted the king. Mr. M‘Dougal 
went on shore, and returned with the king 
next morning : Tameamah was dressed in a 
coloured .shirt, velveteen breeches, red 
waistcoat, large military shoes, and worsted 
stockings, a black silk handkerchief round 
his neck, no coat: he is a tall, stout, 
athletic man, nose rather flat, thick lips, the 
upper one turned up; an — countenance, 
with three of his lower front teeth gone. 
We weighed anchor, and towed close in 
shore in 14 fathoms sandy bottom ; the ca- 
noes collected from all parts, and, in a 
short time, there were no fewer than eighty 
of them, with from three to ten men in each, 
and some hundreds of men, women, and chil- 
dren swimming about the ship, regardless of 
the sharks; the decks were soon covered 
with them. Captain Robson, being rather 
alarmed at having so many on board, told 
the king to send them on shore. He 
took a handspike in his hand, and said a 
few words, and in a moment the men flew 
out of the ship in all directions. The king 
ordered us to Rist a white flag, which here 
signifies taboo, or prohibition, and then 
ordered two of his hikanees, or confidential 
men, to remain on board, to keep the na- 
tives from stealing. ‘The king, queens, and 
principal chiefs remained with us all day, 
and had their dinner sent on board to them, 
not being allowed to eat ship provision. It 
is a strange custom that any thing out of 
which the king eat or drank he had sent on 
shore. In the afternoon Captain Robson 
landed in company with his majesty, who 
gave Mr. M‘Dougal.permission to stop in his 
dominions as long as he pleased, and assured 
him that he should want for nothing. _We 
accordingly forwarded their baggage, and 
the two gentlemen and a boy landed. 

\Y The king sent off a supply of hogs and 
tarrow, some very good island rope; and 
the same night, January 18th, we weighed 
and made sail for Canton. We made the 
islands of Bottel, Tobago, and Xima; and on 
the 5th of March: passed Formosa, about 
two leagues from the Valrette ro¢ks; had 
wind, with much thunder, lightning, and- 
rain. Next day, it being foggy, we sounded 
occasionally in ‘from 35 to 20 fathoms of 
water, bottom of dark sand; . when it 
cleared up, we were surrounded by Chinese | 
fishing-boats, the sea being completely co- 
vered with them. Qn the 8th of March we 


getting permission from Governor Barenof. | 








refused by Governor Kutscoff, without first 


passed Pedra Blanco, about one mile off,’ 






made the great Lema, and passed Antin, 
On the 9th we ran into the Macao 

and came too in 3} fathoms water, bottom 
of soft mud. Captain Robson went on 
shore in a Chinese t; in the evening he 
returned,.and the next day took the young 
woman on shore, the Chinese not allowing 
her to proceed to Canton in the schooner, 
On the 17th of March, we got a pilot on 
board, weighed, and stood up the river; 
we were three days in our passage up to 
Wampoa. . 








Arts and Sriences. 


HORIZONTORIUM. 

Wr have recently seen a curious philo- 
sophical plaything under this name, which 
is, we believe, published by Mr. Bancks, 
the mathematical-instrument-maker, in the 
Strand. The inventor’s name is Shires, and 
the invention itself is an exceedingly pleas- 
ing optical illusion. This is produced by 
the picture of a castle, projected on a hori- 
zontal plane, whence its name is derived, 
The picture is laid flat on the table, with 
the light on the left of the spectator. In 
front there is a small perpendicular parch- 
ment sight, with a grove in it, to which the 
eye is applied, and the efiect is, that the 
whole ai rs to be a solid building; the 
walls die cate, the rim of a well, &e. 
&e. being, in every respect, like a model, 
instead of a coloured horizontal projection. 
By removing the candle to the floor, that 
which was a sun-light becomes a moonlight 
scene. The illusion is very pretty, and the 
thing, in its application, though -not in its 
principles, entirely new to us. 








Riterature an¥ Learned Docicties. 





CLASSIC LITERATURE. 

Italy—The favourable reception given 
by the Public to the translation of the Chro- 
nicle of Eusebius, by the Armenian monks 
of St. Lazarus at Venice, has induced father 
J. B. Ancher to.employ himself, as he pro- 
mised in his preface to the Chronicle, in the 
translation of other works, of which Europe 
has hitherto seen only a few Greek frag- 
ments. The principal of these are three 
dialogues, two on Providence, and one on 
the soul of beasts; the questions in Genesis 
and Exedus, the two sermons on Samson 
and Jonas, and the dialogue on the three 
angels whe appeared to Abraham; all 
written by the celebrated Philo the Jew. 
The original having been long since lost, 
it is fortunate for the republic of letters, that 
there exists an Armenian tes greys - . 
of the 5th century, preserved in a MS. o 
the 13th century, which belonged to Haiton 
II. king of Armenia, and which has been 
presented to the Armenian congregation by 
a learned prelate, their,fellow-citizen. This 
precious manuscript, of which there was 
already a copy in the library of St. Lazarus, 
has been translated into Latin by father 
Aacher, with the same care as he employed 
in his translation of Eqsebius; he has en- 
riched it with several notes. It being dif 
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ficult to undertake the publication of so ex- 
tensive a work in a short time, the Arme- 
nian congregation resolved, at the begin- 
ning of the present year, to print, first, the 
two dialogues on Providence, and that on 
the soul of beasts, one vol. in 4to. corres- 
ponding in every respect with their edition 
of the Chronicle of Eusebius. As soon as 
a sufficient number of subscribers were ob- 
tained, it was to be put to press, and pub- 
lished within the following six months. 


EEE 
Hine Arts. 


A terrer from Rome, of June last, after 
mentioning with praise two German painters, 
named: Overbeck and Philip Veit, and a 
French artist, Michelon, adds, 

“ Thorwaldsen now works with incredible 
industry. He has lately modelled, in five 
days, the statue of young Count Potocky, 
which is to adorn the tomb of this hero at 
Cracow. He was one of the handsomest 
men of our times, and fell in battle in his 
26th year. The Jason of this excellent ar- 
tist is at length, after a lapse of ten years, 
near its completion ; another, likewise one 
of his finest works, the Mercury which he 
executed for Prince Esterhazy, now wants 
only the last polish. The bust of: the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria, which Thorwald- 
sen made while the prince was at Rome, 
is likewise finished.” 


fa ________ 
Sketches of Foriety. 
Wine and Walnuts ; 


OR, AFTER-DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 
By a Cockney Greybeard. 











CHAP, XXVI. 
Old Martin Bumgarden, 
The Indigo-merchant. 

Foote, as all of the old school know full 
well, could transform himself into almost 
every remarkable character, from the court 
end of the town to Whitechapel. I mean 
those characters who were distinguished by 
some super-eminent qualities that fitted them 
for his cariacatura, in that age of humorists. 
His imitation of French broken-English, as 
I have heard my uncle Zachary say, was 
very lively, not equal to Jemmy Spiller’s, 
but as good as Ned Shuter’s upon the whole, 
being rather more polite. But his Anglo- 
German was inimitable. It is trae he was 
apt to abuse this original faculty, and sought, 
as his temper or his interest suited, to play 
off his ridicule at the expense of friend and 
foe alike. 

Hogarth, at the Bedford one night, soon 
after the coronation, related the tale of old 

: ; and Foote caught readily at the 
circumstances as they were simply told 
the amusing painter. “This old cit and his 
daughters would work up well into a farce,” 
said Foote; “I will doit;” and he kept his 
word ; at least, so the story went. 

Frank Hayman heard of this. . Frank was | 
one whom the. satirist afforded as_ much re- 


any body. He went to Foote to ex 





late the matter: “Sam,” said he, “ this is 
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too bad! Bumgarden is my particular friend, 
and, moreover, a worthy man: he has two 
pretty.daughters, too.” “ Oh!” said Foote, 
“then you are come in the barber's basin.” 
I should explain this: Frank, the best- 
hearted fellow of all the knot of worthies, 
was a sort of knight-errant; that is to say, 
he was the defender of his absent friends ; 
and when the wags were going beyond the, 
mark, namely, when they were slanderous 
and uncharitable, Frank would take up the 
cudgels against all comers, and manfully set 
them to rights. It was on one of these oc- 
casions that Hogarth said, ‘* Now Frank has 
put on the barber’s basin;” and this was 
quoted long after poor Hogarth’s death. 

“ Nobody will find out it’s intended for 
him,” said Foote, “and if they do, what 
then?” “ Why, he may be apt to bommel 
your bate, said Frank ; old Martin is a stur- 
dy wight. Foote swore he would run the 
risk; he was most audacious on these 
occasions. “ Surely not, Sam,” said Hay- 
man, “ when I repeat that he is a worthy, 
generous soul, and my particular friend.— 
Are there not rogues and scoundrels enough 
in this great town? Level your shafts at 
them, Sam, and let honest people alone.” 

Hayman heard it whispered some months 
after, that Foote had really completed his 
farce, and that the indigo-merchant made a 
figure therein as-old Luther Blue-bottle, of 
Billiter-square. ‘ Will he dare to expose 
that family,” said Frank, “after what I have 
said? No; Sam has more wit.” 

‘A few nights had elapsed when Frank 
met Foote at the Turk’s-head, when the 
satirist took occasion to try his ground. 
“ Apropos, my gay fellow,” said he, “ I'll 
tell you a secret, Frank,” speaking in a. half 
whisper, and holding his finger beside his 
nose; “ if you look in atthe little theatre 
next week, you may, perchance, recognize 
an old acquaintance, and his pretty miss- 
es.” “Humph! perhaps not,” said Frank. 
“ You need not look so blue upon it,” said 
Foote, with his usual impudence. ’Pon my 
soul, Frank, it is too good a subject to let 
slip through one’s fingers in these cursed 
stupid times.” “ Very well,” said Frank, 
“do as you please ; but v you do, though 
you were Aristophanes himself, you and I 
should have a falling out ; so—good night, 
Sam.” Frank, for all his‘good nature and 
rattling, was a spirit with whom a man 
might not presume to trifle. Foote pon- 
dered upon the subject, no doubt; for old 
Bumgarden was not brought upon the 
stage.. 

.It was a whimsical adventure to be sure, 
and one that Foote could have tricked off 
with great humor no doubt. | But, as all the 
parties are long since gone to their rest, no 
ore can be hurt, if a smile be now excited at 
the tale of Master Martin, as it was related 
-by that famous story-teller, Dr. Chauncey, 
one night, several years after the disaster, 
when, turning over his portfolio, he hap- 
pened to fix upon a portrait of the worthy 
old German. “ There,” said the facetious 
doctor, forgetting that I had been a witness 
of the adventure, “ there is the broad phy- 
siognomy of as upright an old trader as dny 
T can name, touching my long, long ac- 
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quaintance with this’smoky place. What 
an os frontis-—a right German cranium-—how 
like, to be sure,—poor old honest Mar- 
tin! Ihave taken more of his wine than he 
ever swallowed of my physic ; but that’s of 
little account to him-—so to my story,” said 
the doctor. 

“ As we were driving slowly along that 
dark, dismal road, which I remember. being 
improved as they called it, from the top of 
Blackman-street through St. George'’s-fields, 
my chariot, and Hogarth’s, and the others, 
all stopping at the same time, just as we 
got om the old Dog and Duck, we 
were all thrown into consternation by the 
shrieking of women. A coach drove upon 
one of those niasses of road-mud that are 
left to dry beside the highway, like a line 
of village graves, specimens of the cockwey 
picturesque, unsightly nuisances by day, 
and dangerous stumbling-block# by night ; 
yes, the ladies shrieked, and—overwent the 
carriage with a fearfaf crash. More broken 
limbs, God preserve us! said I to myself; 
this is a party of pleasure! Well, sir, Frank 
Hayman, his wits always about him, jumped 
off the coach-box on which he was sitting, 
(faith, I believe he was driving, for Frank 
was a bit of a whip,) and ran and seized the 
horses’ heads, old Zachary Hardcastle, 
(your uncle, master Ephraim, looking under 
his spectacles, and turning to me at the 
same time,) Allan Ramsay, and noisy Ro- 
= being on foot, assisted to liberate 
the passengers. * I was of the party, doc- 
tor,’ said I. The old doctor still holding 
the port-folio, turned his head, again sur- 
veying me from lead to foot,(it wag his way,) 
‘Right, so you were;’ and, by the same 
token, looking as pale as a clout. This 
got, en-passant, for the interruption. ‘They 
lifted. the mamma and dnightets through 
the window-frame, the glasses being down : 
how they got the old lady through, I ‘have 
not been able to make out to this day,’ said 
he, ‘ for she was almost as large as Bright 
of Malden.: That mad-cap, Roquet, I re- 
member, whispered, ‘ Aftare this, pe ‘ 
the bottel Aaiator be no joke. at all.’ alia 

“When this was accomplished, the fa- 
ther, unwigged, who had quietly lain at the 
bottom,,coolly thrust his head up, and very 
sagaciously observed, ‘ Had you nod pedder 


oben dé goach toor, gendlemens; you midght 
as vell addembt to bull a sack of sandt trough 
an lass.’ 


“ They had scarcely levered him up, and 
placed him on the raised path, and’ were 
grappling among the straw for his ‘wig, 
when another shriek caught our attention, 
and the old gentleman was in a furious 
rage. One of the pretty daughters, very 
short-sighted, in her agitation, stepped off 
the narrow path into the ditch. The father, 
a remarkably bulky man, sprang in after her 
and pulled her out. She was not so much 
dirtied, happening to fall in a bush; but he 
was more than knee deep in mud. 

“ By this time he was sufrounded by 
most of our ‘party, who were anxious to 
afford assistance. ‘ Zee,’. said he in his 
German-English, extending .his arms, his 
hands as muddy .as-his feet, ‘ Zee, mine 
Godt ! whad id is to have undoodyful taughders, 
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and an obstrobolus wife! O fye! Misdress 
Bum! (a diminutive of Bumgarden) fye / 
Mistress Bum ! By goles, dis is evry morsel your 
fauldts.’ 

“ Frank, who had quitted the hopses, now 
came round, and, clapping the indigo-mer- 
chant upon the shoulder, exclaimed, § What, 
my old reformer ! is it you?’ ‘ Handts off, 
if you bleaze ; you mide be a liddle more bolide 
medinks ; and who de tdevil are you wid your 
reformer?’ seizing a lantern from a watch- 
man, and fhrusting it in the stranger's face, 
when the severity of his muscles relaxed, 
and he exclaimed in his turn, ‘ Godt pless my 
soul! vat, isit you, Mister Frank Haymans? 
O! look upon me, Mister Frank ; am nod Ia 
very man?’ ‘QO my good sir,’ said 
Frank, ‘it might have been worse.’ ‘ Vorse !’ 
said he, raising his yoice, ‘vorse! I usk you, 
Mister Frank ans, am nod I avery un- 
habby man? is nod thadt blain English? Mi 

as trunk as a big; my vife, as ob- 
strobolus as a, big ;. I galled stob! stob! as 
loudt as my s coud bawl; but ven vonce 
gallavanting geds into a voman’s hedt, the tdevil 
geds into their heels. Here am I all mudt, 
Gnd my tuughder all mudt, as plag az too chim- 
erney-zweepers ; my all to bieces, 
and I know nod vere I am, Godt forgive me, a 
imiseraple sinner, no more dan de man in de 
moon ! I ask you,’ (looking most ruefully, be- 
tween a sigh and a groan,) ‘ I ask you, Mis- 
der Frank » am I nod a very unhabby 
man?” * What, what, miy worthy friend,’ said 
Hayman, ‘ don’t you remember what Swift 
once said on.a similar unfortunate occasion ?” 
(now Martin Bumgarden was a great admirer 
of. the dean of St. Patrick’s adages ;), * Nod 
J, said he; ‘ Vell, Frank, vad tid he zay? 
‘ Why, when farmer Pocklington tumbled 
neck and heels off his horse into the slough 
of Killigollyla, the dean cried out, Hallo! 
what,master Pocklington! shake yourself, 
child ; the more dirt the less hurt.’ ‘ Ha, 
ha, ha, ha!’ laughed old Martin, holding 
his sides with his muddy hands, ‘ Ha, ha, 
ha, ha! you vil pe de death of me, Mister 
— ~ O Lordt ! Paty vad a 
vas dat gomical tean . Patrick. 
pr & I never forgid dis as as I 
ee Vell, my tear Misdress ae hee 
be braized, there is no. pones progen! Never 
mind it, never mind it, my tear ghildren!’ So 
he kissed his pretty daughters, and all his 
anger was at an end. 

es Seg went over to the Dog and 
Duck, knowing the landlord ; a lantern was 
sent, the party all went. thither; old Martin 
Bumgarden was relieved of his mud, bor- 
rowed.a pair of worsted stockings, and sat 
there smoking a segar and joking, until 
Chauncey’s coachman returned, who was 
dispatched, for a recruit of dress for the in- 
digo-merchant and his daughter; when, all 
things being put in’ statu quo, we proceeded 
to our Station, saw the coronation proces- 
sion, arid made a happy day of it.” 

There is a peculiar character of dry hu- 
mour in the manner of a thorough German 
of a certain age, that is indescribably plea- 
sant—that sort of drolling which is the more 
amusing, as it is gen masked under a 
grave'countenance. © rden had a 
superabundance of this humor, aad made 
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observations on what he saw with true Ger- 
man originality. ; 

“Tt was whimsical enough,” said Dr. 
Chauncey, “ that, about the same time that 
Foote had meditated to bring old Martin 
on his stage, Martin himself had written a 
song for poor Dick Stoppelear,* which he 
,gave him, with this humorous preface :— 
* Here, Dig, you rogue, here is zomething for 
you to zing, vhen your masder, Mister Tavy, 
sbares you a slice of the penefid loaf’ An al- 
tered copy from this curious manuscript, 
improving the English of the author, I have 
lately found in looking among my uncle 
Zachary’s scrap-book, aud I am tempted to 
print it ; Stoppelear used to sing it at con- 
vivial clubs, as hisown. The speaking parts 
were partly introduced by Stoppelear, 
who, I fiat was the. first who made ex- 
tempore dialogues to the chorus of humor- 
ous songs :— 

“ Hark-ye, neighbours! ye ne’er could have 
guess’d 

What we’ve seen just in crossing the town, 
Pouring in from the east to the west, 

By the Mint, Tooley-street, Horsley down ; 
Such a mobbing from Jew Bevis-Mark, 

All along London-wall to the ’Change ; 
Pell-mell trooping on in the dark, 

I never saw nothing so strange. 

“ Bless me! that’s old master Hyde, the 
phthisicy tanner of Barnaby-street;’ you 
may know him mabe bark, the whole length 
of Long-lane. What! neighbour Ducken- 
field---is it you? and all your family, too! 
How d’ye do, Miss Betty and Miss Tetty, 
Master Tommy.and Dick, Bobby and Nic; 
upon my word— _ . 

“ A very notable sight 

All in the dead o’ the night, 
Singing here diddle, there diddle, fiddle-te-dee, 
Gad merrily on to the crowning. 
« All the world must have left their warm beds, 

Never saw in my life such a throng ; 

One might walk all a-top of their heads 

As they jumble and jostle along. 

“ You rude fellow, you’ve push’d off my hat ! 

Did you ever behold such a thing ?” 

* Peace, old codger !_ what would you be at? 

Who’d be cover’d when going to the king ?— 

“ But I humbly ask pardon, Sir, and shall 
be happy to take care of the ladies : name’s 
O’Killumall,—-or give you any other sort 
of satisfaction.” ‘Thank you, Mister 
O’Killum ; that would be—. 

“ A very notable sight 

All in the dead a’ the night, 
Singing here diddle, there diddle, fiddle-te-dee, 
Gad merrily on to the crowning, 
“ Never travell’d 80 durksome a road ; 

Mother! Tetty has lost her silk shoe ; 
Father! Nic ’s splash’d me over with mud : ” 

“* *Twas not I, Miss, I’in sure it was you.” 

“ Bobby, run over, fetch us a light ; 

Tell the watch I will give him a crown; 

Stop him, watchman! I’m dying with fright! 

Lud! the coachman had near run him down !”” 


' © Dick Stoppelear, brother of the 

name, performed the Grave-digger in 
Hamlet ; Ben Budge in the Beggar’s Opera; 
and other low characters, with great originality, 
at old Drury-lane. He was 4 crony of Ned 
Shuter’s, 





his humorous songs. 
° Barnaby ( ) street and Long 





iby (Bermondsey 
Lane have been famed. for tan-yards for many 
centaries, > 


inter of 


and famed at the convivial clubs for |- 





é' _ 
“ Don’t be alarmed, worthy lady ;—I've 
known this rdad, man and boy, these eighty 
years. That's Lambeth Mush, and that's 
Curtis’s Halfpenny-hatch.< I'll carry my 
lantern before you; I can make shift to 
stump along. O yes! the family of the 
Duckenfields creeping after Old Tune, would 
be— 





“ A very notable sight, 
Allin the dead o’ the night ; 
Singing here diddle, there diddle, fiddle-te-dee, 
merrily on to the crowning. 

“ Girls, step over, Miss, tuck up your frock, 
Boys, stand still, we have all lost our way! 
Qh’ there’s a house--’tis the°old Dog and 

I have known it for many a day. [Duck, 
Look up---there’s the twinkling of stars ; 

It will be a fine morn, I declare ; 

Tom, that’s Venus, and ‘Tetty, that’s Mars, 
+ And that’s old Humphry-Major, the bear. 

“ Upon my word, you're a ipretty astro. 
loger, Miss; I wish you were my own 
Virgo.” ‘ You might keep a civil tongue in 
your head, Mister Busy-body ; I'd have you 
to know my daughter's no virago.” “ Hush, 
Mistress Duckenfield, the gentleman meant 
the old lady, which is not uncommon in these 
altered times, and— 

* A very notable sight, 

All in the dead o’ the night ; 
Singing here diddle, there diddle, fiddle-te-dee, 
Gad merrily on to the crowning. 
“ Oh, mamma! they are beating the drums! 

And that is the trumpeter, hark !! 

Lord, ! do you think the great guns 

Will be all fir’d off'in the park?” 

“ Hold your peace! ’tis beginning to rain, 

See the clouds how they fly o’er our heads; 
We had better all turn back again, ~ 

Mistress Duckenfield---into our beds.” 

“ You may return, if you please, Mister 
Duckenfield ; you have been as cross as 
two sticks ever since you turned the corner 
of Crooked-lane. ‘The children are neither 
sugar nor salt! Go home, indeed, no wiser 
than we came! That would be—‘ 

A very notable sight, 

All in the dead o’ the night; 
Singing here diddle, there diddle, fiddle-te-dee, 
Gad merrily on to the crowning.” 








Garieties. 





Wolves.—Some persons in the department 
of the Upper Pyrenees, were last month 
bit by two wolves, supposed to be mad. 
The liability of these animals to hydro- 

hobia, is now but too well ascertained. 
Several dogs, which ‘had likewise received 
bites from the wolves, died-mad. Fortu- 
nately, the persons who were bitten have 
not yet experienced any symptoms of the 
dreadful malady, owing, it is supposed, to 
the precaution of immediately cauterizing 
their wounds. 

Coffee—The Gazette de France states, on 
the authority of a traveller recently arrive 
from Italy, that “it is easy to discover, 1" 
the streets of Pompeii, baths, coffeehouses, 
bakers’ shops, &c.” If in the reign of Louis 
- § Curtis’s Half; hatch was a passage 
across St. eam 4 felds from Narpow-wall 

ite Somerset House.. It was a halfpenny 
‘| toll-way through extensive nursery-grounds. 
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- Alfieri. 


_James’s 








XIV. the public had enjoyed the advantage 
of being cnlightened and edified by such a 
r as the Gazette, Madame de Sévignié 
would never have ventured to say, Racine 
it comme le Café. She would have 
earned, thanks to the erudition of our 
journalists, that coffee was known 1750 
years ago; that the Greeks and Romans had 
coffee-houses which might have rivalled those 
of the Palais-Royal ; and she would naturally 
have reflected that a taste of such old stand- 
ing had a good chance of continuing for a 
few ages longer.—{ French Paper.) 
No Match.—A short time ago a marriage 
was about to be solemniged in a village in 
the neighbourheod of Metz, between a man 
of 87 years of age and a woman of 77. 
On reaching the church, however, the lady 
unexpectedly refused to go through the 
nuptial ceremony, on thé ground that her 
intended bridegroom was much too old for 
her. 


New fashions in play-going.—It appears 
that the good people of Antwerp, who are 
fond of keeping. early hours, do not.at all 
approve of the plan adopted at the theatres, 
of commencing a performance on one day 
and finishing it on the next. The following 
advertisement has been inserted in the 
A Journal 


_ Some of the inhabitants of this city who 
love to enjoy what they pay for, have deter- 
mined, if theatrical performances are ‘in 
future prolonged half-past ‘eleven 
o’cleck, to carry: their night-caps ‘to. ‘the 
theatre, and to order a supper between the 
acts.” | : 


A tragical event occurred in the —— 
2 


ning of July, at the royal theatre of 
in the mpreerates of the Antigone of 
pera t agar » of the We we 
mbardi, who performed of 
Edmon, after having killed his fotiee, tnd 
to turn the parricidal steel against himself ; 
but, whether it were the agitation in which 
he was, or whether his tunic gave his arm 
a wrong direction, he unhappil: 
the teed into his bosom, oar ie ak te 
stage weltering in his blood, amid cries of 
pity and horror. “It was hoped his life 
might be saved. 
Improvement in Spectacle.—It is said, that 
a theatre, of: truly gigantic dimensions, is 


_ about to be erected in Paris, The stage 


will be one hundred feet high, and three 
hundred feet deep. ‘The dramas performed in 
this new theatre are all to be of the romantic 


: kind: the seenes will be laid on mountains, 


in valleys, beside torrents, and sometimes in 
the clouds. The opening piece will have 
the aie ‘attractive title: The unknown 
irit of the Mysterious Grotto, or the immense’ 
acuum of the Solitude of 
box will be provided with a telescope! !1 
Sr. Jamss’s PataceIt appears that 
preparations are making for the commence- 
ment of the alterations and repairs at St. 
e, as it is his Majesty’s inten- 


tion to hold his public days undér thé con- 
secrated roof of that venerable ee. It 
has. long been admitted, that, wever 
St. James's may be deficient in architec- 


the Desert. Each | 4 





tural, beauty or im ornament, few ces 
afford a mere spacious’or bester. 


nged | spinale - - M. 
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suite of a ts: for holding a court.— 
We have lately witnessed the busy scene 
in the garden of the palace, pending the re- 
moval of the ruins of that part occupied by 
King James II., which was burnt a few 
years since, and could not but admire the 
picturesque effect, looking over the quad- 
rangle to the great gate of Henry VIII. The 
gable of one of the guard chambers, which 
was open, is now closed.up, with a wall 
and buttresses, in character with the old 
building, as it is not the intention of his 
Majesty to cover the site of the late ruins 
at present. We confess that we shall feel 
a degree of satisfaction in contemplating 
the British court held on the old site. 


A German journal contains the following 
paragraph, which, we presume, alludes to 
some sort of cure in the way of touch by 
the Prince, as the King’s evil was treated of 
old :— 

“ The cures performed by the prince of 
Hohenlohe have at length fixed the atten- 
tion of the superior authorities; and the 
following orders have been issued :— — 

“ That, im future, the prince shall per 
form his cures in the presence of three 
witnesses, namely : 1st, a magistrate ;-2ad, 
an ecclesiastic; 3rd, a physician ; and that 
minutes of the cures he performs are to be 
drawn up. 

“ That, ‘in future, no sick person shall 
present himself to the prince, without being 
provided with anattestation, delivered con- 
jointly ly a magistrate anda well-known 
physician, stating the particular disease, or 
Lmiity with which the person is. af- 
flicted.” 

St 
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Aveust, | Thermometer. | Barometer. ° 
Thursday 9. | from 54 to 69 | 29°59 to 29°52 


Wind S. W. $.—Morning cloudy ; the rest 
of the day generally clear. f 
Friday 10. | from 49 to 66 | 29-47 statary 
Wind W.b.S. 2&3.—Clouds generally 
passing ; clear at times. 
Saturday pth am 52 to 70 | 29°50 to 29-70 
Wind S.W. & W. 1.—Generally cloudy.; 
showers of rain at times. 
Sunday 12. | from 43 to 67 | 29°80 to 29-83 
Wind S. W. & W. 4.—Morning clear, the 
rest of the day generally cloudy. 
Monday 13. | from 41 to-714 to 29°90 
Wind S.W. § & 1.—Clouds generally pass- 


ing. 
Tuesday i: Dem 54 to 67 | 29°76 to 29°66 
Wind S. W. 3 & N.W. $.—Generally rain- 
ing till noon; the rest of the day fair. 
Wednesd. 15. | from 48 to 73 | 29-95 statary 
. Wind W. & 8. W. }.—Generally cloudy ; 
sun-shine at timés. 
Rain fallen during the week °5 of an inch. 
Lat. 51. 37.32. N. Lon, 0.3. 51. W. 
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